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ABSTBACT 

Intended to build a background of understanding tl^at 
^Indians are people" and des^xve the best opportunities available, 
the 5-tfeek workshop dealt yith techniques and materials for teachers 
of American Indian children. Participants included primary, 
intermediate, junior and senior high, and adult education teachers. 
This bulletin presents the material developed by the workshop 
participants. The historical and cultural information covers: 
statistical data showing growth of Indian Education; population of 
Arizona Indian reservations as of December 31, 1955; history of 
education of the Pima, Papago, and Maricopa Indians; the Navajo and 
education; the historical background of the Havasupai, Hualapai, 
Yavapai and Paiute Indians; a briief history of formal education among 
the Hopi Indians; a brief history of Mohave*Cocopah*7uma tribes; the 
education of the Apache, yesterday and today; Papago adult education; 
cultural backgroi£pd of Arizona Indians and of the Paiute, Apache, 
Havasupai, and Navajo; and the culture of the Papago, Pima, and 
Maricopa people. Information is also given on Indians in Arizoiia's 
public schools — factors concerning Johnson-O'Malley contract funds, 
communications, communication through writing, common speech errors, 
and oral response. (NQ) 
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IT WAS COMPILED BY THE DIVISION 
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AN ODE TO ARIZONA INDIAN YOUTH 



Through a glass we all 5«e but dtmlyj 
The mind cannot Fothorn all truth/4 
Yet novo' we see some things more tleorly 
In regard to Arnericc^s youth. 

We have leorned of the Hop? and P?ma; 
We hove read of the shrewd Navajo; 
We hove listened to brUliant M:>have; 
We hove touched on the shy Papago, 

We have read of the worlike Apache; 
We have read of the Hovasupoi; 
We have heard of the few Chemehuevi,. 
And we've read of the far Walopai c 

The baskets and rugs we have studied 
By picture and by octual display; 
We have leorned of symbolic Kachinas 
And of pottery made from the clayt 

We hove learned of ihe doRces end beadwork; 
We have learned of the cattle and sheep; 
We have learned of the cJonS' and the mysteries 
That these people continue to keep. 

We have learned of their life in the present; 
We hove feorned of their life in the past; 
Of Nature ~ her whims and her fancies. 
Truly, their knowledga was vast. 

We have listened to personal stories; 
We hove listened to those that know much; 
We hove listened to teachers and students; 
We have Hstened to judges and such. 



Now, why have we read off these pages? 
And why hove we seen all these shows? 
Why have we had af F these speakers? 
Has this fust been a summer school pose? 

NJo/ the purpose Is really deep-seated* 
It stems from the wish to serve all, 
Noi only to hefp our own children. 
Have we followed the tecwher's stern coll. 

By understanding and kindly perception 
We can serve air the rnces of man; 
Our speciQf desire in this workshop 
Was to learn all the ways that we can. 

We thank our director and helpers. 
They have listened ond helped end advised; 
They have aided/ su;3gested/ encouraged ~ 
No effort has been mini mizedo 

Perhaps stiJf through the glass we see dimly; 
And we stJfl have not fothomed all truth/ 
But we do see some things much more clearly 
In regard to the Indian Youth, 



By: CYNTHIA fLSON 
Mesa Public Schools 
Meso/ Arizona 
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PhoenJx. Arizona 

Al- &.3230 or Af~2-0806 



132 Se Pasadena 

Mesa, Arizona 
WO V3543 

2234 North 9th St. 
PhoeniX/ Arizona 

Pi O, Box 428 
Gasa Grondo/ Artz, 

Luhrs Hotel 
Phoenix, Arizona 
AL4H14] 
353 S Hobson Stc 
MesG/ Arszona 
WO 4-0926 
3109 E. Campbell 
Phoenix, Arlzono 
AM 5-8271 
1610 E. Adorns St/ 
Phoenix, Arizona 
A L 2-2551 



Mesa East "Jr. Hie 

Parker, ArSzona 

Sells, Arizona 

Grant Phxa Efem^ 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Meso Sr. Hi. 
Mesa, Arizona 

David Crockett 
Percy Li Julian 



GRADE OR 
Subject Taught 



9th English 
1st Grade 



Papago 
AduFt Ed. 

2nd Grade 



10th & nth 
English 

1st Grade 
4th Grade 
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HiggFnS/ Warren D« 

Hite, Mrs, Merfe Josie 
Lada, Mrs,. A/\ab[e S. 



1016 W, 7th St, 
Mesa, Arizona 
WO 4-7364 

Seffs, Arizona 

108 Santa Cruz Drive 
Goodyear, Arizona 
WE 5-3] 19 



Laster, Mrs, Jeweff Orum 1810 S. 1st Avenue 

Pfioenix, Arizona 



Mack, Miss Evelyn S,. 
Matter, Mrs, Roverta V< 



AL 8-4111 
Pofacca Doy School 
Pofocca, Arizona 
2345 

719 E, Vogef Ave, 

Phoenix, Arizona 
Wl 3-9821 

McKea, Miss Myra Jean PiOiBox 342 

Selfs, Arizona 

2032 E, Pierce St, 

Phoenix, Arizona 
Humbofdt 541 ^ 

Sekaquaptewa, Mr* Emory Jr, PiOiBox7 

Oraibi, Arizona 
2141 

Shuler, Mildred Y, (JVlrs,) 212 Wesl E,St, 

Gfendafe, Arizona 



Riiter, Mrs, Prudence H, 



Stafford, Mrs, Annette 



1025 E, Nielson Ave, 
Mesa, Arizona 



Tennyson, Mrs, Rose S, 4118 E, Indianofa 

P^hpenix^^ Arizona 
AM 5-4950 - 

Wofverton, Mr. Horrls Rt, #1, Box 373 

Scottsdafe, Arizono 
WH 5-0979 



West Jr, Hi, 



Selfs Consofidated 

Stewart Boarding 
Stewcrt, Nevada 



San Carfos Day 
San Carfos, Arizona 

Pofacca Day 
Pofacca, Arizona 

Phoenix Indian 
Phoenix, Arizono 

Seffs Consolidated 
Sefis, Arizona 

Humbofdt l;fem» 
Humbofdt, Arizona 

Hopi Hi S, 
Oraibi, Arizona^ _ 



Gfendafe E'em, 
Gfendafe, Arizona 

Loweff Efem, 
Mesa, Arizona 

Scottsdafe Kachina 
Scottsdafe, Arizona 



7th & 8th & 
Arithmetic 

6th Grade 

9-12 &4-5th YrV 
Navajo Home 

Econ,&.Tea Room 
2nd Grade 

3rd Grade 

7-12 Vocal Music 

4th Grade 

3 & 4th Grade 

7th Grade 

5th Grade 

2nd Grade 

7th Grade 
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IFORB/VORD TO BULLETIN 

■ ■ ■ , ■ ■ ' ■■' • ■ ■ . -t 

In the fast few years there has been an increasing number of Indian children 
attending pubffc school. Since many public school teachers have had litHe or no 
contact with Indian people/ they hove, therefore, sought help from coffeges of ed- 
ucation and from those who, through experience and applicable education, have 
gained some knowledge of Indian cufture and psycho fogy. 

It was with this need in mind that in the summer of 1957 the State Depart- 
ment of Pubfiq Instruction, the Branch of Education of the Phoenix Area Office 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the School of education, Arizona State 
College v2t Tempo, jointly planned ^13 five weeks workshop dealing with techniques 
and mat(3riats for teachers of Indian children. The class included teachers of all 
levels - primary, intermediate, {unior high, senior high, and adult education. 
Three racial groups were represented in the class. 

Leaders of various Indian tribes in Arizona met with the class to present 
accomplishments as weir as problems of education of their tribal groups. Exhibits 
of Indian arts and crafts, audio-visual aids and discussions with various resource 
. people from the three groups sponsoring the projects helped to build a background 
of understanding that "Indians are people" and deserve the best opportunities 
available, 

ORPHA MC PHERSON 
Co-ordinator of the Workshop 
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In the United States public education has long been an important agent 
in the cultural assimiiation of Imoiigront groups in American Hfa. Today, it 
has a simi far?/ important fujiotion for the oldest American group of al I - - - - 
The American Indian. In Arf zona the Indian population is slowly increasing in 
number. Sixty percent of Indian children come from homes where no English is ^ 
spoken. Their fives are a curious mixture of old and new— of riding on haif- 
wifd sboggy ponces and big yefiow schiaol buses; of tribai feasts and Coco-Cora; 
of Corn Dances and Mother's Dayi What can be done by teachers to prevent : 
Indian children from being compfetely overwhefmed in a pubHc school envirbn- 
ment? The findings of research tend to prove that cultural factors can actuaJfy 
control the fecrning process more than individual ability. 

It is recognized by the educators of Arizona that the Indian people of 
the state are in a transitional stage. They are torn between their own ancient 
standards and those which are urged upon them by the non-Indian, appre- 
ciable number of Indian children are so confused by the conflicting precepts 
of their elders and their white models that they tend, in effect, to re/ect the ' 
whole problem of accufturction as meaningless, or insoluble. The mafority of 
Arizona Indians no longer feel completely ai home or at ease in their native 
world of values and are stili unable to accept without reservation the values 
and ethics of the non-Indian society. 



Preface (Sizemore) 

The teacher who attempfs to impfant his own notions of success, and 
that make the student dissatisfied with every element of his Indian life without 
offering a way out that is posslbfeof ochievenient, builds a gulf between the 
student and his peopfe, and feaves bim in some " no-^man's Fand" , neither Indian 
nor white. 

The contents of this bulletin are the results and the efforts of many 
people. It should help educators toward a better understanding of Arizona 
Indians; their backgrounds^ their needs, and their interests. 
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.ST>a,TISTICAL DATA SHOWING GROWTH OF INDIAN EDUCATION 

I568~First Jesurt schoof organized in Cuba for Florida Indian chridren, 

]775—Continent«[ Congress appropriated $500 for Indian youth education 
ot Dartmouth Correge Ni H* (!) 

1819— Annuo! appropriations of $10,000 far purpose of introducing habits 
of arts of civilization. (2J 

1820— Mission schools subidized by Federal Government, 

1841— Cherokees set up their own schools, 

1 842— Choctoiws set up tribal funds for schools, 
lfi60— First boarding schoofs, Yokimo, Washington, 
1870— Formal contracts with mission schools, 

1870— First qppropriation made by Congress;' $100,000;"' 

1871— Reservolion schools for Westward Movement. 

1 879— First off Reservation School^ CarHsfe, Pennsylvania. 
1887— Lorgar appropriations made, $1,226,415; 

1 867— Period of Reservations and Military Posts, 
1 887— Aifotment Period, 

1690— First public schoofs partly reimbursed by government, (3) 
1890— Boording Schools became prominent, 

1892 — Rules for compulsory attendance, (4)~ 

1893— Punishment provided for absences, 
1897— Funds for Mission schools reduced. 

1900— Increase in public school population, 164% , 

1918— Carlisle Indian School closed, (5) 

1910— Funds limited to children of one-fourth bloode 
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1924— Citizenship grantee/ to Indians, 
1 928— Aileriom Survey and Report, 

1934— Reorganization Period, Johnson-O'Maffey Act, 
1934— Ruie for using native language revoked; 

1938— Contracts made with 3000 Schoof Districts, 

1956— Contracts made with 14 States and Afaska. 

1956— Attendance increased 4% over 1955 throughout the United S\a\Qs. 

Totaf in schoof, 1 27,492 

Totaf in pubfic schoof i,, 71, 956 (6) 

Totaf per cent attendonce in pubfic schoof , , , ,58, 6 

In 1955 more than one-hoff, or 53%, of off Indians in the United 
States were in schoof. 

In 1956 about 58i 7% attended school; 
Arizono schools: 

1935enroffed ,,,,686 

1936 enroffed, 533 

1955 enrof fed,,,, ,,, 5837 

1956enroIfed,,,, , 5841 

1 956 dormitized , , ; , 533 

non-dormiflzed, , , i , , 4995 

non-Arizonans ,,513 

Days of attendance 1 54 to 1 84 days 
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S^oHs f JcQf Data Snowtna Growfh oF Incfio n Educofion - Page ^^3 
A/r Indions 77,6% 
In pubfi'c schooFs,c,,,,,i 70,% 
Whites, in comparison.,.; 74,5% 
Navqo program— 1956 

Three hundred students attended Colfeges and Universities. 
Fifteen hundred students graduated from High Schooi. 



Pimos 



Three hundred thirty-five pupjfs aitend pubiic doy schoois. 
Fourteen students attending Co Kege now. 
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POPUlATfON OF ARIZONA INDIAN 
Agency - ^^^^-r'ntinn 



Coforado River 
Porkar, Arizona 

Truxton Canon 
(Subogency) 
VafenHne, Arizona 



Forf Apache 
Whiterlver, Arizona 

Hopi 

Keams Canyon, 
Arizona 

Papago 

Sells, Arizona 



Coforado River 
Cocopah 
Fc)rt Afehove 

Big Sandy 
Camp Verde 
Huarapai 
Supai 

Yavapai Group 
(Prescott) 

Fort Apache 
Kopi 



Papogo 
GIfa Bend 
San Xavier 



Pima 

Sacaton, Arizona 



Scvn Carbs 

San Carfos, Arizona 

Uintah and Ouray 
Fort Duchesne, 
Utah 

Navajo 

Wincfow Rock, 
Arizona 



Gifa River 
Saft River 
Fort A/lcDoweff 
Maricopa(Ak Chin) 

San Carfos 



Kaibab 



Nava/o 



RESERVATIONS - As of December 31, 1955 
Tribe 



Moh av9-Chei7ie hue vl 
Cocopah 

Mohave 

Yovapi-Apache 
Yavapi -Apache 
Huafapai 
Havasupaf 
Yavopai ' 



White Mtn. Apache 



Hopi 



Papago 
Papago 
Papago 



Pima-Maricopa 
Pima-Moricopa 
Apache 
Papago 

San Corios Apache 



Paiufe 



Navojo 



1,188 
58 

^ 383_ 

14 

438 
706 
260 
54 



1,629 



1,472 



3,950 



3, 628 



. 7,500 
200 
500 

5,546 
1,403 
212 
139 



8,200 



7,300 
4,392 

100 



45,000 

Totaf...,.;., 75,671 
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HISTORY OF THE EDUCATION 
OF 

THE P,MA, PAPAGO^ANb MARICOPA 
INDIANS 



By: 



WERLE J. HITE 



/ 




icqpa Pima 



.1 I ; 
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Pim AND PAPAGO 
Merfe Ji Wife 

The Pima and Papago hdlans are nai-ivss of the sourhwest, caffed 
"Pimeria Afta Territory" by the Spaniards. The greater population five in 
vfffages todgy as was tfieir custom when Father Kino travefed through their 
region in 1687 to 1710. These fvyo tribes were friendly to the Spaniards and mani- 
fested the same amiability toward the white American as he crossed their domain 
going to California in the '48 and '49 rush. 

The Jiafeing together of the two tribe names, Pima and Papago has o 
very explicit reason. The Indians inhabiting a forge area known as Pimeria 
Afta which straddfes the internationaf boundcry spoke a Piman fanguage, which 
even though is understandabfe by either tribe, dbes hove some differences. They 
were somewhat divided in habitat. One group caffed themsefves "tohono au' 
autam", meaning "the Desert Peopfe", and they were fust that, too, fiving in 
the dry desert. The northern group focatedcfong the Gifa River^ and were 
known as "the River Peopfe. " The administrative titfe "Papago" was given to 
the Desert Peopfe, and "P?ma" to the River Peopfe. Since the Indians them- 
sefves recognized these two divisions, we wiff afso consider their educationaf 
history separatefy from this point. 
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Pima and Papago - ^2 (Hite) 

PAPAGO EDUCATION 



The first attempts at educating tiro Papago of which wo have any 
recprd was the Mission School in Mexico, but Mexico expelled the JFranct^^ 
in 1 827 so there were no more Mission Schools until after the Gadsden Purchase 
of 1 853, New Mexico then sent over priests to bring back into operation the 
Missions that ware then in the United States. In I860 Father Meses set up in 
San Xdvier a school for Papago and Mexican children. This was their first 
_^ organized school. The first Territorial Legislature appropriated $250.00 to 
aid this school which lasted a little over three years and was then abandoned. 

Again in 1873 the Indian Agent for the 
Papago reported that he had received 
$2500.00 for educational purposes. He 



i? i'Millii^^ gaged two Sisters as teachers at 



then had erected a schoof house and en- 

San 

M ^ii. l\ " "-^S^ ^ Xavier, This terminated Jn 1 876* in 

1888 the Government recalfed the two 
Papago wQttfe and daub house and rcrnada. Sisters to take up their duties as teachers. 

The Presbyterian SchooFs were afso built at various points, the largest and most 
successful ot Tucson, One other was focated at Indian Oasis (Sells now) in 191 2, 

The construction of Boarding Schools was authorized by the Government- 
In 1879 in Arizona, but due to the fact that the Papago was the most remote of 
all tribes it was not affected atlhat early date but was later. The Phoenix 

•24'. 



Plmo and Popago - #3 (Hite) 

Mian Bo<.*„g School «,cbn^d in ,„ 3„„„^„, ^ 
bu^ thought H too for to 90 „»h their .ode of trov., in thot <fa,.. The 
Govern..n, then 09«e<. ,o S.O.OD p.. ,uorter per p„pl, to the Pubtic Schoo, 
Wstrictlbr the indr«chiWren enroled !n their ,choofs. 

The Popogo Reservation w« the Tost large R«ervotion to be estoblished 

by our Government which was rn 1517 !,..» jj . 

' <"'<fe<' °nta fram time to time until 

■ 1936. The Reservation consisted of 2, 774,536 ac«s iying Cong tfe sourtiem 
bou„da,,of Ari«.n. witH the Bobo^^ivari /^untoins to the .as, and Afo M,untai„s 
.= rt.e west end extending northward to a fine, about fifty mifes „u,h of the Giia 
River. Tt.ere are two other sniaiiet tracts, Giia Send, to the northwest which 
contains i0,297 acres, and Son Xavier fo the east with 7I,0y0 acres. 

The Federal Government then opproprieted $50,000. 00 to construct 
schoolsonthis Popogo Reservation. There were day schools buil, in 1 91 7 at 
Indian Oasis, Santa Rosa (which Was later converted into boarding school), 

in 1936 Santa Rosa Ranch, and in 1948 Voya Chin. To<fcy there era six day ' ^ 
.choois, - «-'on s=hoo,v and one day schooI,>,a.al.o orates a board-^^' 
ing schoolfbr the transienthervest Popago famines. 

From records obtained trough the California Achievement Tests ■ ' 
8iven on this Reservation and fi.m teacher, in Bureau schools it was observed 

♦hat tlne Bureau schools provided a more thorcush training for students than ' 
do Mission schools. In the "Educational Statistics for Indians" the enrollment 
of pupils in the Mssion schools is 24.8% of the total Reservation enrolln^nt. 
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Pima and Papcgo - ^4 (Hife) 

As of 1955 enrolment there is an aggregated enrolfmenfr on the Reservation of 
975 pupifs, 600 in day schoofs, and 375 in Mission schoofs. The off-reservati 
enrof fment is over 1,145. There are over 300 in Bureau Bo ording Schoofs/ 
150 in Mission Boording Schook, 600 jn Pub fic C rode Schoofs, 70 in Pubfjc 
High Schoofs, 1 0 in Vocational Training, 1 0 in Coffege and 250 chJfdren of^ 
refocatees. 

One of the greotest enemies of H^e Papago education is the attendcnce 
probfetsfl. Many ore stiff off reservation harvesting in the first semester of the 
ferm and do not pJace their chifdren in any schoof untif their return to the 
Reservation after the harvest, which wiff be in fate January, The parent and 
chifdren, being moved about end often not ««irolf<ad in ttie pubfic schoof become 
fess interested, and when returning they ore very irregufar in attendance. Th« 
transient Papago then when enrof led is often placed in the retarded cfass group, 
not because of mentafity, but due to non-enroffment and irregufar attendance 
after enrof ring. The Papago falls into a greater percentage of retardation in 
years for grade fevef than any of the other tribes with the exception of the 
Navaio. This of course is due to the transient and to the fomifies where no 
English is spoken. It often takes as much as two or three years to teach the 
chlfd an Engfish vocobufary forge enough for him to enter the first grade. 
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PIMA EDUCATION! 



The Pima IndJan having had years of schoofing and contact with the 
white man is less "Indian" than the Papagot However there has been a some- 
what close contact between the two tribes and marrioges between the two tribes 
are not looked down upon. 

The Pima have fived aJong the Gifa River for at feast o thousand years 
and no doubt wuch fongar. The first historicaf references we have from there is 
through Father Kino's reports of 1694 to 1710, He brought to them domesticated 
onimofs and pfants as they were agricufturafistS/ fiving afong rivers and practic- 
ing irrigation for over eight hundred years. The Gifa River was as much the 
"Mother" of the Pima as was the Nife for the Egyptiqns^ The Pinna, fike the 
Papogo, was a very sedentcwy tribe/ not nomadiC/ and warring as was many 
other tribes. Due to the hospitofity of the PFma the Cafifornia travefers folfowed 
this s'outhern route. 

In 1 850 when the whites and the Mission came into the Pimas fife 
and tried to teach the Pima that his way of dress was wrong, his manner of 
burial was wrong, their fashion of marrioges v/as bad, their concept of sexuaf 
proprieties was bod, it was all too much education contrary to his own to 
understand all at once, and he became confused. 

The Federal Government in 1859, more than three quarters of a 
century before the Popago Reservation was constructed, set aside a tract of 
land known as the Gilo River Reservation for the f imao It consists of 372,022 
acres. This tract of land is south of Phoenix along the Gilo River and her 
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Pima Etfucatlon '2 (Hits) 

tributary the Santo Cru2« The 1950 cetwus showed fiva thousand five hundre<J 
~ popufatIpn on this Reservation. The Pima villages are scattered over their 
Reservotion with 25 to 100 peopfe in each vi if age, with three to four generations 
living together in a cfuster of one-roomed houses, riie leader of the famify being 
the grandfather as fong as he couid function properiy. It was this method of 
respecting the elders that was taught to all Pimos, this was fhsir first step in 
education.'''.'. 

The Pimo has been more favorably inclined towcard education for their 
children than most other Indian groups. The Pojpogo for example arrived more 
slowly at an appreciation of the worth of formal education. The Pi mas began 
clamoring for schools in 1865, and have been better supplied in that respect 
than other Arizona tribes since 1 900, 



r ".•\ 



The first Pima school was \r. 



a Mission school in 1871, with the V^' -l. ^/ 



Presbyterian missionary C. Hi Cook 
GS teacher at Sacaton, This was a 



m§ 



I: 



crude 14 by 16 foot room with dirt V > '/ ^ 

floors and no accommodations. The enrollment wos fifty pupiTs, IrTfK'a the 
new Indian Agent reported to the Indian Bureau the conditions, and two new 
buildings were erected, one at Son-ton and one at Hol-cge-cfum, At first the 
Pimos closed their schools at harvest, planting, and ceremonial time. The first 
boarding school for the Pima was in 1 881 at Sacaton, but they felt that the 
children would be better off at home with their mothers. By 19C0 there were 
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PImo Education - #3 (Hite) 

eight day schoofs, one boarding schooi, ondons Cathofic Mission day schoof 
on the PIma Reservation. They were afos naortha Phoenix Boarding Schoof. 
This gave the Pima a si^eabfe head start over the other Arizona tribes. In 
}932 the Pima boarding schoof ceased to operate as did many others on other 
reservations under the new Commissioner John Co iiier. The integration of 
the Indian into the P«b"c Schoof has no doubt been very instrumentaf In 

the enroffmentof eleven Pima students r« Arizona University and Coifege 
this year. 
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Vmaricopa 

- The Maricopa Is of the Yuman tribe, and orlginaify 
Coforarfo River. The Kaveitcadom and the Hafchldhoma were the same in 
speech and bfood. They were aii bcated south of Parker. The Mohave 
wouid push them to the south and the Yuma woufd drive them bock to the north. 
In time they wandered to the east diong the Gifd River. They were found first 
In T800 aifong the Gi ia River, and how fong before that time they were there is 
not known. The Kaveftcadom and Hafchidhoma ffed from the CoJorcdo River 
Vaffey and joined the Maricopa about 1830. They were then ali focotedon 
the north and south ban.'is of the Gila River, centered around Pima Butte and 
Artaricopa Weffs. Tb/y wifl aff be considered as the Atericopa from this point 
due to intermarriage and so few of alf. 

The United States Army in !868, under the fccdership of General 
Frederick Townsend and Generai A. J/ Alexander was on duty in Arizona 
and became acquainted with the Mqricopa Indians and found them friendly 
and peaceful. They were very cooperative and were wanting schools. The 
Pima Chief, Antonio Azul, who was also chief of the Maricopa, said they 
would welcome any one the Government would send to them to teach as their 
children should go to school. General Alexander wrote bock to his wife in 
Mew York and told her of the needs of the Pima nnd Maricopa. Mrs. Alexander 
belonged to the Ladies Aid Mission; they wrote to the Government officials, 
and succeeded in getting the Federal Government to provide finances for 
building a school and support of a teacher. The Ladies Aid were instrumental 
in getting Rev. C. Cook of Chicago to teach. Mrs. Cook was a wonderful 
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sfefitDStress and tcught yovng girls and the women to sew which had previousfy 
been a man's work in their culture. Thus we had the first Presbyterian schoofs 
among the Maricopa and Pima. 

The Ccck% were working with both the Pima and Maricopa, which 
were now living under one tribe supervision. In 1848 there were about 450 
Moricopos and in T868 onfy 225. When the Mission school was first started 
the chifdren of the Maricopa had four or more mifes to waflc which was too for, 
causing irregufor attendance end some not enroffing. Rev. Cook sow the need 
of a centrof school in the south part of their vifiage ond asked the Government 
for $250.00 to buiid a one room buiiding. It was granted thus becoming their 
first school in their own village. 

The Maricopa from then on was as interested in education as was 
the Pima. Their Reservation consisted of 21 , 680 acres coifed the Maricopa, 
or Ak Chin, Reservation. The Pima Agency of Sacoton has jurisdiction over 
the Maricopa Reservation and off function as one. On these two Reser/otions 
there ore now six Agency doy schools, established between 1 900 and 1 91 2, 
employing a total of 32 teachers. The totqi enroriment of children: 

2. 8% ore in Federal Boarding Schools 
43.7% are in Federal Day Schools 
15, 6% are in Mission Schools 
37.3% ore in Public Schools. 
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SUMMARY 

The Pima (incFuding the Artaricopa) and Papago Tribal CouncHs 
have enacfed compufsory attendance lows and tribaf officiafs cooperate 
v/ith attendance officers, both whito and Indian, in enforcing these regufations, 

Mony of the Pima and Papago homes do not provide the students 
with certain types of training in heafth practices. The present high percentage 
of trachoma, tubercufosis, and infant diseases is being greatly reduced thnaugh 
a highJy concentratf ( program for the oduits and in the curricyfum of the 
Indian sctiools. Much stress is placed on health hobits, improved sanltaHon, 
and a higher standard of diet. 

The modern visual aid program of Federal schools gives the isolated 
Piiiiia and Papago child the soma opportunity as Hie white and Irxlion student 
in the Public schools. Ke too may "see" the for away places. These 
Reservation schools either have or have access to tape recorders, thus enabl- 
ing children to hear their own voices and to make such corrections as is found 
necessary. The teacher is admonished to ever help the chHd to understand 
and appreciate his own tribal folk lore, music, and art. 
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The Nqvo io ond EdueoHon 
■ — — , - nflc Kee 

The Novafo reservaKon Is a great pfateau m np^^^^ 
New Mex?co, southern Goforado and southern Utah." The greatest portron Js in : : ; ; 
Arizona. The average efevatbn is 6, 000 feet and there a.B deep canyons cut " I 
by the Coforado and Uttfe Cororado RFvers. The re^rvation was estafaffshed June " ; 
M868. It contains 15,000,000 acres of which g^at stitches .re barren^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
TheNovalosbefongtotheAthabas^^^ 
they drifted south fK,m the Berins^^S^^^^^^^ 
but evidence points to about T300A. D. 

They were originoffy hunters and seed gatherers. Then they con^ in^^ 
with the Puebfos and Spor^ish and from them fearr^d how to fo^^^ 
weave. For many years they fived by raiding and robbing the fr neighbors-the 
Puebios, the Utes and the Spanish, 

After Novaiofand was acquired by the United Stotes on attempt was mode to 
stop these raids. . . Finof fy in 1 863 an army under Kit Carson and Indians 
who hod suffered Navajo depredations forced them to surrender. This was done most- 
fy by destroying their flocks and grain fiafds and even cutting down their peach 
frees, 

'^^^^^ ^'^""^^"'^ Novcjos were taken to Fort Sumner, New Mexico, a 
distance of over three hundred mifes. Today the Novqios refer to this time as; 
"The I^ng Wofk*. 

On June 1, 7868 a treaty was signed and they returned to their homes. For 

the purpose of this paper onfy two provisions of thot treaty are important. One was 
that there was to be con^ufsory education between the ages of six end sixteen. 
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Tha Navojo and Education - '^2 (fVic Kee) 

Ths second was that the United Stotss govsrnmsnt woufd provide a schooi and 
a teacher for each thirty children. 

There have been many probfsms in educating the Navaio, The area is vast; 
there is a forge growing popufction; they five in scattered fomify groups and move 
their ffocks from one pface to another. 

There were no facifities for teaching Indions in 1868 end the Interior Deport- 
ment turned to the church and the missionaries . The first schoof was at Fort Defiance 
in 1869 with Miss Charity Gcston of the Presbyterian Home Mission Board in charge. 
The schoof was a dark waffed room and although there were hundreds of families 
living near-by only a few children were sent to school. Old people say they sent 
only slaves or sick children so if they were killed by the white man's magic, the loss 
would not be so great. 

Little was accomplished and in 1879 the overage attendance was only eleven. 
About 1880 a larger appropriation was made and a boarding school was built 
at Fort Defiance. It was made of adobe and had iron shutters to keep the pupils in. 
One visitor there described it as a squalid dungeon. 

In 1887 Congress passed a compulsoty educarion law. Since there was only 
one school on the Navajo reservation, a special agent was sent through the reser- 
vation to coax the parents to send their children to school. The Novafos soy they 
collected the children by force and took them to Fort Disfiance where they were 
shipped to Fort lewis, Colorado. 

In 189] the Indian Schools were put under the control of the Civil Service 
and began to improve. 
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The Nava|o and EducaHon -^3 (Mc Kee) 

There have been three phases in the deveb^^ 

1. Emphasis on off^-reservotion schools 

2, Emphasis on fecfercir day schoafs \ 
3w Schoorfwii^^^^ 

in public schoofs. 

During the tlrst phase Navajo chirdren were enroiled ?h Albuquerque and 
Santa Fe/ in New Mexico; Fort Mohave and Phoenix, in Arizona; Carson in Nevadd 
and Riverside in Cafifornia, 

The misrfpn schoofs have pfayed a great part in the educotion of the Nava|o, 
Amission schools were established earfy in 1900 by the Cathofics at St^ Mchaefs, ^ 
and by the Presbyterians at Ganodo, 

By 1928 some Federal officials began to question the yaiue of off-reservation 
schoofs, !n that year the /vteriman Repcsrt was compfeted. It recommended increas- 
ing the number end quolity of day schoofs; improvement of boarding schoofs if they 
were retained; fhe enroffment of Indian children in public schoofs; schofarship and 
student fbans for higher education. 

This report together with the Indian Reorganizotion Act (1 934) brought 
obout the cfosing or converting of many boarding schoofs and fhe estabfishment of 
more day schoofs. In 1943 forty-three day schoofs were begun. These day schoofs 
according to Education Director^ W, Co.'son Ryan, were to be the community 
centers concerned with fundamental and economic probfems. The main emphasis 
was to fit the Navajo to make a success in Ws own Wbrfd* 

It had been the hope of Commissioner Collier to see off Navojos educated, 
but this hope was never realized. The doy schoofs depended heavify upon bus 
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The Nava/o and Education -#4 (Mc Kee) 

transporfction, roads were Ina dequate and they were further hampered by Wbrid War 
II. During this period many Nava/os fe ft the reservation for war work, and there was 
a rack of qualified personner. Another contributing focfor fo the failure of tha day 
schoois was the seasonof shifting of the famifies to find grass for^ t^^ 
buiit in an area to serve a group during one season woufd be without any puplis during 
the rest of the year. 

The return of the service men from Worid War (I in 1945 brought a demand by 
the Navajo, for more educationai f^ciiities. This was done by a resoiution demand- 
ing that the United States Government keep the treaty of 1868 and pro^ 
and a teacher for each thirty chiidren. 

At thottime there were 20,000 Navajos of schoof age and schooi faciiities 
for only sixty per cent of them. Many of the remaining forty per cent were over 

twefve years of age, and had never been in school and coufd not speak Engiish, 

For this oider group who had never been in schooi a speciaf five year pogrom 
was devised-to enab/e them to become iiterate and to earn a living. 

The primary aim of this program is sociar adjustment. During the first t^^^ 
yeors they receive instruction 1" reading and writing English, hygiene and mothe» 
matics. They ar^ aiso taught how to gef afong in non-Indian communities. They are 
taught such things as etiquette, how to bank, socioi security end income taxes. 

Toward the end of the third year the student chooses his vocation. During 
the rest two years about haff the time is spent In iearning these vocations. The fifth 

year they begin on the job training. They are paid for their work and are cfoseiy 
supervised by iheir instructors. 
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; Each person Is hefped in finding a |ob and there Is c foflow-up for a 
period of time. 

At present there are nine schoofs Offering this special prograrn. Thess are 
located at the folfowins cities and states: Albuquerque, New iVlexico; Chemawo, 
Oregon; Chllacco, Oklahoma; Brigham City, Utah; Phoenix, Arizona; River- 
side, California; Stewart, Nevado; Fort Sill, Oklohorro ond Lawrence, Konsos. 

In 1950 the Navcjo-Hopi Rehabilitation Bill was passed which provided 
for a ten year e,^penditure of $25,000,000 for education purpose^^ principally 
school construction. At that time there wero six day schools and twenty-one 
boarding artd day schools in the Arizona portion of the Navajo reservation. Tvyo " 
years later one day school and two boarding schools hod been added and new dor- : 
mitorles hod Increased the capacity of some of the schools. 

In 1954 there were still over 12,000 children not in school. In order to 
reach some of these children In out-of-the-way locations thirty-six troiler schools ^ 
were established. These schools consist of quonset hut for classrooms, and the 
trailers for employee's living quarters. 

Another plan w!i}ch hod been used on a limited scale before 1954 and ex- 
ponded at that time was the hogon school._ This Is not a true school at all, but 
rather a tutoring in that the instructor goes from hogan to hogan holding classes. 
The length of time spent In one place depends upon the number of children there. 

Several public schools were built under Public Law 81 5. The largest of 
these are at Ganodo and Fort Defiance. 

Also In 1954 arrangements were made with public schools In towns border- 
ing the reservation for 960 children to be enrolled. These towns were: Richfield; i f 



The Nava|o and Education #6 (Mc Kee) 

Utah; Aztec, Ramah, and Gaffup, New Mexico; Hofbrook, WInsfow/ Taybr 
and Snowffake/ in Arizona 

According to the contracts with these peripheraf schoofs the Indian Bureau 
buifds dormitories for the Navajo students. The federaf government pays fuff 
tuition costs and provides each schoof district with an Initiaf capltaf outlay of 
$1,000.00 per student. During the 1954-1955 schoof year 1,133 Navajo pupifs 
attended pubfic schoof under this arrangement. 

As a resuft of aff these expanded facHities in 1 955 out of 26, £00 chifdren 
of schoof age 24, 560, or 92% were in schoo f . 

The Navajo are extremefy anxious for their chifdren to secure an education . 
The tribaf councif has an education committee which keeps in touch with aff 
phases of education. They have set up a fund to provide cfothing for the students. 

The education committee has also set up a schofarship fund to hefp those 
who wish to continue their education beyond high schoof. In 1957 the sum of 
$5,000,000 was set aside. The income from this amount wiff be used sofefy for 
schoforehip grants. For the current year the sum is $130,000. To be efigibfe foi 
these gronts a student must maintain a minimum average of C and must return to 
serve the tribe In some capacity for as many years as he receives assistance. 

In 1955 the tribaf councif adopted a resofution oskjng for enforcement 
of the Navajo and Arizona attendance faws. The education committee begins 
in August of each year a campoign to encourage the parents to enroff their chifd 
in school and on the first day of schoof. This campaign is carried on by means 

of posters, spot announcements on the radio in Navajo and on their regufar 
Navajo broadcost , 41 
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INTRODUCTION 

WHfiam H. Keffy in "Ine/Ians of the Southwesf" 1 classifies th« Arizono 
Indians according to cgfturo and lonsuaga. |n one group, which he ca lis the 
Plateau Rancheria, he ircludes the Havasupai, Hualapai, Yavapai, Paiute, and 
the Chernehuevi tribes. In this pqpar we shall consider all but the fast. " 

These tribes belong to the Eastern Yumon language group. They former- 
ly ^""P'Q^' the desert regions of western Arizona, southern Utah/ southern Nevadd 
and acfftern Colifornic. 

Except for the f Jovasupai, they had no agriculture and lived by gathering 
seeds and plants qnd by hunting. 

. Theirtribeswero loosefy organized andlhe extended family was the 
important unit. 

From this point v/e shall consider each tribe separotely. 
THE HAVASUPAI 

The Havasupai Indians five at the bottom of Cataract Canyon, a branch 
of Grand Canyon, in northern Arizona. Taking their name from the water of the 
creek, these Indians have become known as the "blue water people". Their 
agency is at Valentine, Arizona with a resident ogent and tribal offices at Supai, 
Arizona in the canyon. 

To reach the home of the Havasupai one travels dbwn a precipitous trail 
for eight miles. A trip to the canyon can be made only by riding horseback. 
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The Havosupai (Ecfucof Jon) #2 

foot or on a mule. i 

When one reaches the bottom of the conyon, one Rnds o 
befievobfe beauty. By the c fear waters of Cataract Creek grows a variety of 
pfantj overshodowed by cottonwoods and wiffo ws. Severe f water fa Us plunge 
over high cliffs. 
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The first written record of the Havosupai dates from 1776 when Father 
Frcnctsco Garces, o Spanish pyiesf, stopped there. For the next hundred years 
they were visited occosionafry by hunters, explore w and trappers. 

The reservation is smof f. At present it consists of about 51 8 acres, ft was 
established in 1880. The population is decreasing. According to the l>do 
Jndian Service statistics there were 235 people living there. 

The Havosupai ore primarily an agricultural people. They raise corn, 
beons, squash and other vegetables . They hove peach, apricot, nectarine and 
fig trees. Much of the food is dried and stored. Formerly it was put in cavities 
high up on the canyon wall. These cavities were sealed with rocks and a plaster 
mode of mud. 

After harvest they leave the conyon and establish camps on the plateau. 
When spring comes, they return to their canyon homes. 



The Havoaupai (EcfucaHon) '^S 

The rtavcsupai are exceffent horseiwn and packers. In recent years 
they have been catering to the tourist trade. The visitor is met ot the rim of 
the canyon ond taken to the viifage by horseback where overnight accommodations 
are avaifabfe. 

In 1 892 a forro&r was sent to the canyon to teach the Indians better farm- 
ing methods. 

j" ^^''^ the first school was estobfished. The first teacher found no 
school buifdJng and no shefter for himseff and family. With the hefp of the Refd 
agent and the Indians stone bu if dings were bui it, 

Mrs, Flora Gregg Miff fn her book "Psopfe of the Bfue Water" tef Is of 
her experience in the canyon as acting superintendent for a few months in 1901 . 
Besides her duties as superintendent she v/o5 the onfy teacher. In a burJding 
intended to provide for forty-six pupifs there was an average daify attendancs 
of seventy-one. The pupils were brought in daify by an Indian policeman who 
explained that if he did not bring them, they would swim all day. 

The following year some of the older children were transferred to the 
Truxton Canyon boarding school to relieve the congestion. 

The school at Supai continued until 1955, Sometimes it was o one 
teacher school and sometimes a two teacher. It was closed because the decreas- 
ing number of children made the per capita cost of running the school excessive. 



THE HUAUPAI 

The Hualapai (Wfl/opoi) live oH the prateau soufh of the Coforado Rfver 
and north of the BHf Wlfffons River In northern Arfzonc. As for as is known the 
Huafapai have always occupied the pine cfadn^untains for abo^^ hundred 
miles afong the »oufhern edge of fha Grand Canyon. It is 
take their name - Huafapai - pin© free fofk. 

"•^^ '*'°^°P«'' '^^'^'vdtion ccirtsti^^^ an oreo of 972, 949 acres. ,f ^j^^ 
establirf^d January 4, 1883. They are under the jurisdiction of the Truxton 
Canyon Agency, 

b 1953 the popofation was 641. A^^^^^ 
Peach Springs. There are fourteen Huafopai living, ot Big Sandy south of King- 
man. These coma under the generaf tribaf organization. 

The early Huofapais subsisted on the products of desert and forest. They 
resisted the coming of the white man. Th.y were subdued and in ] 874 were trans- 
ported to La Paz in the Coforado voffey. They remained M,ere as mifitory prison- 
ers for a year end almost one-haff of them became ill and died. The remainder 
escaped in 1075 and returned to their former home. They were allowed to .^main 
there on the condition that there be no moi» trouble. 

Today their chief occupation is cattle raising. They hove a tribal herd and 
olmost oil of those living on the reservation also individually own cattle . There 
is a greet forest of yellow pine which contributes to their income. Some work on 
the railroad to earn a living, 

A missioncr>', Mss Co/fee, came in 1894 as a teacher as well as o 
missionary. She organized o school or Hockberry. There were fifteen pupils 
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The Hoafopai ( Education) *2 

the first year. This schoof was taken over by the government a few years later. 
It was then movecf to Truxton Canyon Ranch, Schoof was begun here in on ofd ' 
ronch house. It was first a day schooi, but bricks were made by the Indians and 
c new boarding school was opened in 1901 , 

A report' of an industriai teacher, Henry P, Ewing, to the Commissioner 

of Indian Affairs dated August 2, 1896 stated thot there were 186 chlld^ - . 

school age on the reservation, but only 40 were in school. He further stated 
that they had sent 1 2 or 15 to Fort Mohave and all had died, 

A school was built in Kingman in 1898 but was abandoned when the 
Truxton Canyon ScJiooI was opened. This school a?so enrolled pupils from Movofo 
Hopi, Popcgo and Kovosupai reservations. 

In 1933 The Truxton Canyon School accepted only day pupils and was 
closed the fallowing year, 

' The schoof at Peach Springs was buift in 1933, This schoof is stifl in 

operation. In 1955 it was consolidated with the pubfic schoof and with the schoof 
year 1957-1958 wifi be operated entirefy as a pubfic schoof. 

Some pupils wifl probably continue to attend federaf boarding schools, 
ethers wilf attend pubfic schools in Kingman and Sefigmon, 



' Wafapai Popers S, Government Printing Office, Washington, D, C. 1936. 
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Tha earfy Yavapai were a hunting and gathering peopre. They rangad 
over a wide terrrtory^of southwestern and centrai Arizona. 

Today there are three groups. One group Fives en the Camp Verde 
Reservation. There are actua fly two reservations. One part is on the outskirts 
of Camp Verde and the other parMs six mi res northwest of town. 

The Camp Verde reserv«3tion was established in 1 91 6. The totdi popu- 
Fction of this group in 1953 was 43& 

The people depend mostiy upon wage work for their iiveiihood. Some 
forming and cattfe raising is dona. 

As eariy as 1 894 part of the Camp Verde reservation was in the focoF 
schoof district. However^ there was o federal day school on the reservation for 
some time. It was turned over to the state about ten yeors ago. 

Another group of Yavapai live outside Prescott. This group 
ration of fifty-four in 1 953. They support themsefves almost entirely by wage work. 

Since their resaryation contains onfy 75 acres there is no room 
culture. However, some stock raising is done on an adjoining mif^^^ 

In 1898 part of this reservation was incFuded in the focaf schoof 
Mast of the children attend pubfic schoof. Some may attend a federal board- 
ing schoof, but in 1954-1955 off chifdren of schoof oge were in pubfic schoof. 

These two groups are under the jurisdiction of the Truxton Canyon Agency. 
The third group of Yavopai five at Fort Mcboweff on the 
; These are more commonly known as Mohave-Apache. 



The Yavapai {EcfucaHon ) ^5'2 ' 

• The Fort McDower, re^ervoHon was e^obli^e J in 1 903. I, h pri^i^Cty:^ 
c srazing ,a„cf wt,b »»3 of , be fdming being cfo„^;,fo^ 

Severol peopfe h tbb g„„p worfc for ,h. various water p^jeo., and,, be. . arn; ' 
0 living by various kinds of wasa\TOrfe, : ' i^^./ 

A federal day «hooI was established of Fori MeDowell in I W 
tbe p=sf «w i^arsihis scboi, «.s fc^ pre:^ 

.he fourth grade children attended p^lio schoo., mission school or ibcUl board- 
ing school. In ,M5 .*e soboo. was closed and ot f,e.en,^», „f children a» 
in public school. However, -ny still attend „,ission schools 6r federal boarding 



schoofs. 



This is 0 s^il group. In ,953 the,^ were only 62 families living on the 
reservaHooc 

This reservafion is under the Pima Agency at Socctton, Arizona. 
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THE PAIUTE 




Paiute is ihc noma commoflCy given to ihe Shoshonean tribes of the Amartcan 
Indian riving in the cfry region of the W^sst, The Southern Paiute, with whom wd are 
concerned, live in the territory north and west of the Coforado River, The tribal 
office is <S /V)occa3:n, Ari2»na, 

This reservation was begun in 1907. It is known as the Kaibab Reservation, ; ; I 
There is q totol of 121, 000 acres. A/bst of it is cattle country. 

The ppufation in 1953 was ninety-six. The cattfe industry and wage 
work off the reservoHon 

aro the prlncipof sources of inconiSe 
In 1 953 there werB therty-six chjfcfren of school age on the reservation, * ■ ■ 

Of these/ nineteen were in pubflc sche^r^J Moccasin, four were in the Phoenix 
Indian School end there were thirteen nof in school, 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

JNDIAN EDUCATION 
The Articfes of the ConFederaHon known as the Nort^^ 
of 1786 passed the first laws deoJtng with Indian erfucatJon which were applied 
to all Indian tribes throughout the United States untif about .1896. A step fn * 
Indian Education was made in 1849 when the Indian Bureau of Administrotion was 
transferred from the War Deportment to the Department of Interior and conflict 
with the military was ended with the Civi l Service Act in 1891 . 

The Indians of the Southwest came under the control of this United 
States after the treaty of Gaudalupe Hidafgor .This poet was mode with Mexico 
inl848a 

The critics of Indian education compfainsd that Indians could not be 
educated because the government had been trying since it became a Union • A 
fook at Indian education finds that the United States had no federal schoofs-r 
Indian education was /eft entirely to the missionaries • Congress did in 1 81 9 
appropriate $10,000 and alf funds from treaties were to be divided among the 
various groups involved in education. The act was repealed in 1873 before any 
government schools were established. The Indian Agents were aware that the 
newly settled Indiarv adults could not be taught. Even if they had shown to b^ 
outstanding in learning/their minds cfosed when learning was forced upon them« 
Their customs and traditions were so deeply instilled that it was difficult to make 
them wqnt to chango. ^ \ - .: 



Histoncaf Background of Indian Education -2 

If the whites and Indfwis were to live together on an equaf basiS/ edu- 
cation woufd have to start with the young children and continue for severer gen- 
erations. The experience with Navajo education between 1 870 and 1880 caused 
the Indian Service officials to agree that day schools were of littfe benefit and 
recommended boarding schoofs with emphasis on vocationai education. 

In 1879 Cofonef Pratt, ayoung army officer/ better known as "the Red 
A/bn's MoseS/" was placed in charge of Indian prisoners of war. He decided their 
terms shoufd be spent in [earning. Secretaries of War end Interior were impressed 
with Cofonef Pratt's work and secured the abandoned army buildings at Carfisls/ 
Pennsyfvania^for him to set up a boarding schoof. The Carfisfe schoof became a 
model for off future boarding schoofs. By 1885 his'^schoof had anLfenroffmi&nt of 
543 students. Six were from the Navafo tribe* Onfy one escaped tuberct^fosk^ 
The Novrijos never feft he v/as a credit to the community. For severaf years 
Corlisfe schoof was the fargest and most important schoof in the entire Indian 
Service puplfs v/ere sent in at government expense from twenty-four tribes. The 
schoof cfosed in 1918/ feaving Its phifosophy deepfy ingrained in the boawiing 
schoofs thaf fof lowed. Cofonel Pratt feft It was better to take the Indian to 
clvllizotion than to attempt to co|:ry civilization to him. He developed (-he 
famous slogan; "To civilize the Indian put him Irt the midst of civilization. To 
keep him civilized/ keep him there." 

The outing -system was developed by Colonel Pratt. It was a pf an to 
place students on farms oncf in homes of the Pennsyfvania famifles during the 
schoof *s vacation. ... - 



Historicaf Background of Inrtan Education -3 

Cofonef Pratt befieved in strict mifitary discipfine in schoofs. This 
practice was adopted by ^superinten dents of forge boarding schoois throughout the 
Southwest. This regufation prevented the cfevefoprnent of o warm teacher-pupH 
relationship. 

All the boarding schools estcblished after Carfisfe closed adopted its 
pattern of cdminisfration. That meoni large boarding schoofs should be estabfish- 
ed far away from the students reservation and the chifdren kept for a [arga number 
of years without any contact with their parents. 

The non-reservation boarding schoofs founded In the southwest ware: 



1. Albuquerque Indian Schoof 1884 

2. Santa Fo/ Fort htohave, Arizona^ 
Carson^ Nevada 1890 

3. Phoenix Indian Schoof 1891 

4. Sherman Institute, California 1892 

The reservation schoofs were: 

1. Colorado River 1872 

2. Pima and Navajo Agency 1881 

3. Keams Canyon 1887 



All the non-reservation schoofs enrol fed pupils from any tribe as fong 
as there was room for them, and they had a written consent from their pcrentSr 
In the beginning the schools enrolled pupils in all grades, but with the devefop- 
nnent of day schools on the reservation, the lower grades were dropped. 

Since all of the boarding schools management were organized on Colonef 
PrattS philosophy, the children had to wear uniforms. They were placed in 
plotoons and companies under the command of student officers who marched them 
to and from classes and meals. They spent a half-day in classes and the other half 
in vocaHonal training (productive labor) for the maintenance of the school. 



KJstof ccoF Bockground of Indian Education - 4 

Schoofs were being bulft faster then Indians were changing in regards to 
sending their chifdren to school. Funds were oKotted on the basis of the number 
of chiJdren in school. At first it was $167»S0 annuaffy for each child, but was 
increased to $250,00 until 1925, In 1892 Indian Affairs were given authority to _ 
withhold rations from parents who refused education of a chi[d« 

In 1920 Congress re-enacted the 1892 compulsory school lows making the 
stote school laws end regulations apply to the Indian Service, It was a difficult 
}ob to enforce the compulsory school laws on the reservation. Public sentiment 
caused a lot of criticism of the Indian Affairs personnel If police were sent to 
bring the children to school by force and to return the run-awayS/ they created 
resentment of the Indians, and the pi/blic accused the Service of kidnapping the 
children. If the children did not come to school then the public accused the 
Service of letting the children grow up in ignorancoo 

When the children reached the boarding schcp{/ they were given a physical 
examination, hair cut end delousing/ if needed, issued uniforms, and other essen- 
tial clothing. They v/ere also assigned to beds, lockers, and to domitories accord- 
ing to age. 

Students were aroused each morning at six o'clock, students had one and 
a half hours f3r recreation before dinner, and o half hour afterward. They then had 
to spend two hours in the study hall, were dismissed at nine o'clock to prepare for 
bed, taps sounded at 9:15 for lights out — thus ended the Indian students day. 

In most schools an attempt was made to provide some sort of recreation 
and entertainment. They had a band ond glee clubs, orgonized sports, and 
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Histoncaf Background of lndIan«Education - 5 

occossionaffy a party was given to relieve boredomt ' 

School regufations were enforced by a discipfinarran^ who issued de- 
merits to be worked off by additional hours of labor. If it was a case of a per- 
sistent run-away, or a student that could not be controffed by ordinary methods 
of discipHne they were confined in the "fock-up" room for a few days. 

School authorities were handicapped in their work by orders from Wash- 
ington, On June 16, 1887 on order went out to oil the contract schoofs for 
Indian education forbr'ding instruction in any language e?;cept English, The 
Commissioner stated that "Every notion is feoCous of its own language and none 
shoufd be more -so than ours," He was afraid if any other fanguage was taught 
it would prejudice the Indian ogoinst the English fbnguoge, "This language which 
is good enough for a v/hite man, or a bfack man, ought to be good enough far the 
red man, " About 1 870 the practice of making formal contracts with mission 
schools for Indian education was begun and they were referred to as contract 
schoors. In 1897 Congress repealed the policy and decJared no more appropri- 
ations were to be mode to sectarian schoofs. In 1901 it was discontinued. In 1905 
Indians requested tribal funds for the mission schoofs where students were enroffed. 
In 1917 there were 1152; 1925 - 2335; 1933 - 2961 students enrolled. This was 
choffenged in the courts, but the Supreme Court of the United States, rufed it was 
legal. 

By 1900 improvements in communications roifroads, roads of off sorts, 
bridges, telegraph and telephone lines, and postal services brought the various 
tribes into closer contact wJHn each other and to the outside world. The Indion 
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Hsstorfcal Background of Indian Education - 6 

was reaming that the white man's magic was not kiffing his children in the class- 
room. 

Critics of the Indian Service have pointed out the major discrepancies 
to be as fbffows: 

1. Instances of shameful neglect/ treaties made and not 
'^ept, agreements ignored, corruption, graft and in-, 
competence • 

2. Over issuance of rations, and annuity goods gave the 

Indians the idea'the United States Government owed 
them a living, 

3. Agents mifiintrepretation of the term "civifization" 

which to them meant building the -Indians houses 
to live in, and clothes fike the whites, (Indians 
stored hoy in the houses and continued to five in 

his native house, and he used-ihe cut-off pants 
legs for leg wrappings, ) 

The outbreak of World War 1 affected the Indians, Many entered the 
military services , or did railrood work, or worked in mines, sh^ps or factories, 
but the war had little effect on his way of life. 

Secretary of the Interior, Herbert Work in June T926 appointed Dr. 
Willoughby to study the criticisms of Indian Administration of the Southwest 
Indians, His technical CicJvfsor in 1 928 publislied the sufvey under the title of 
"THE PROBLEMS OF INDIAN ADMINISTRATION!", better known as the MKIAM 
REPORT. The Ateriam Report contains eighty-three pages on education^, and iS 
the most complete analysis of the Federal government's Indian schools, education- 
al policies and methods that had been published up to that date, Tlio : itrv6y 
staff reached the conclusion that the most fundamental need wos a change in 
point of view. In the past the Indion Service operated on the theory thct th& 



Hisforicof Sackground of Indian EducaHon - 7 

chifd shoufd be removed as for as possibfe from his environment, whife the modem 
viewpoint in social work stresseslhe importonce of upbringing in the naturof sett- 
ing of home and famify fife* Before the survey there were in the entire United 
States, 77^577 Indian chifdren of School age, distributed in the folfowing schoofs: 



non-reservation boarding schools 8542 

reservation boording schoo fs 1 0, 61 5 

government day schools 4604 

mission contract boarding schools 2047 

mission doy schools 1307 

public schools with government aid 34/452 



The Meriam survey staff found wide variations of conditions in the 
government boarding schools in ^927. They were all folfowing the old system 
of military discipfinet They had one half day c loss work and one half day 
vocctioncf training. All were operating on funds inadequate to meet their needs. 
No boarding school in the Southwest had more than twenty-three cents a day per 
pupil for food ond some had only seventeen cents# This small amow^ ' Tc^r food 
allowances had to pay the personnel who cooked, dining room matrons and fuef 
used for cooking. It had to be reinforced with foods from the school gardens, 
fields, hogs^ cattle and chickens raised as part of the vocational training. 
Some schools tacked fertile soil otkir: lacked sufficient water for irrigationr 
Often storage facilities were lacking, ond kitchen equipment worn and out 
modedt 

The clothfing of the pupils wos in poor condition, ill-fitting and un- 
sightly in appearance from being pctched so often. It was difficult to teach 
self respect and pride to students so poorly dressed. Each student had a better 
uniform for attending compulsory religious services, 
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Historical Bockgrounri of Indian Education - 8 

Housing was generaffy poor, most of the schools were in abandoned 
military buifdings v/ithout proper venHfation and lighting, and they were very 
difficuft to keep clean. 

The mi fitory system was not conducive to the devefopment of initiative 
and resourcefufnessj The student [earned to foifow doify routines and do only . 
what he was toid to do. He did not think for himseff. The fobor to maintain the 
. ,^schoof did not leave enough time for him to have sufficient time to train in a trade 
which enabled him to compete with white graduates of the better trade schoois. 

One great weakness in the plan for Indian education was the foilure to 
provide placement and follow-up services for the gmduating students from the non- 
reservation schools. The students had not been given the chance to develope 
qualities of initiative and self reliance so necessary to success. For example: 
a girl who had to spend ten or hvelve yeors in a remote school without any contace 
with her parents, and had to work for non-Indians during her visitations, fost her 
Indian way of life. During these years she arouse, went to work and quit by Ihs bell. 

She had two choices, return to the reservation or seek employment as a 
mold. It wos not easy to find a jobr if she drifted about the critics declared it 
was useless to educate an Indian beciause th^y seemed to if^ the bad. 

If she chose to return to the reservation she and her family woufd be as 
strangers. Her clothing was that of a white girl, but it was impossible to comfn^j© 
her white ways. She would be appalled at the conditions of her family— dirty, 
sleeping on sheep skins, and unable to road, or write. 

The reservation superintendents without placement agenciec were power- 
less to help her. The returnee had no other choice but put on the blanket, and 
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Historical Background of Indian Education - 9 

marry an uneducated man. The arftics then said it was usefess to educate the 
Indions because they Immediately "went boefc to the blanket"^ 

Ths Survey found that in the poorest schools, the teaching staffs were 
doing their best with what they had to do with, — an outmoded system of teach- 
ing thct had grown out of the boarding schoof. 

In 1 929 Chories J. Rboads became Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
with tha help of Dr. Carson Ryan/ Director of Indian Education, set about to carry 
out the recommendations of the Meriam Report, Many ofd buifdings were destroy- 
ed or repojyed. The miJitary system was oboJished ond discipline was relaxed, 
pupils dressed in neat clothing, and the platoon system modified. Over crowd- 
ing was eliminated by establishing day schooJs and the per capita was increased 
to $350.00, 

The teaching was improved by requiring high qualifications for all new 
teachers, end changes in teaching methods. Most teachers before came from tha 
east and none of them had any knowledge of Indians before taking up their duties. 

Well trained supervisors were appointed to assist the teachers. Advisors 
ond housemothers replaced the matrons and disciplinarians. An effort was made to 
develop initiative and self reliance by giving the students increased responsibility 
for their conduct, and successful completion of their doily tasks. An attempt was 
..made to find positions for groduo^es and to keep in touch with them for several 
years. 

In 1930 fhe traditional system of Indian education which hod lasted for 
half a century faded owciy ond has nof been rsvfvodt 
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Historicd Background of Indian Education - 10 

In 1933 John CoJfins was appointed Gomrnissioner of Indian Affairs. One 
of his beliefs was that too much emphasis was placed on the boarding schools, and 
thct community day schools would be bast for educational centers for children and 
adults. The remaining schools were to have their enrollment reduced to normcl 
capacity and would specialize in occupational training for older children, and _ 
supply the needs of children requiring institutional care. Wore responsibility 
was gi ven to the reservation superintendents, and more Indians were to be (em- 
ployed in Vhe Service. 

On June 18, 1934, Congress passed the Indian Reorganization Act, 
known as the Wheefer-Howord Act. It is one of the most important pieces of 
Indian legislation Jo be enacted. It mode it possible for Mr. Collins to put his 
reforms into effect. The act also sanctioned educational loaxis to Indian students 
to attend vocational, or trade, high schools and coHeges. 

In the Held of education, extensive end for reaching changes were made 

1. Overcrowded conditions were removed. 

2. Improving the quality and quantity of food. 

3. Relaxing the rigid military discipline used 

In schools, 

4. A number of boarding schools were abolished. 

5. Enrollment was reduced in other schools. 

6. Children ware placed in day schools. 

7. The number of students in non-reservation board- 

ing schools was reduced. 

Total enrollment in all boarding schools In 1 932 was 22, 000 pupils, but 
plans were made not to exceed 13,000 in the 1934-1935 school year. 

The Johnson-O'Watley Act was passed by Congress in April. 1934, 
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Historicaf Bockground of Indian Educot ion - 1 1 

authorizing contracts with stares to educate Indian children in pubfic day schoofs, 
by aid of government funds. Thirty-ssven new doy schoofs had been opened on 
the Navajo Reservation by 1 937, and enrbiinent increased from 882 to 12, 147 
pupTfs, ■ ■ 

Worfd War 7 J had important effects upon the Indians in the Southwest* - 
Almost 65,000 men, and 10,000 women and children left the reservation and 
entered the armed forces, or worked !n factories. A large number of the Indians 
from the Southwest were deeply disappointed when they were rejected for military 
services because they could not read or write, 88% of the 4,000 drafted ware 
classified OS illiterate. 

In 1950 Mr. Dillion Meyers was appointed Commissioner. He develop- 
ed a new era in Indian education with emphasis on the preparation of Novaio 
children for permanent employment off the reservation. Under his regime the 
largest non-reservation school was established in the abandoned army general 
hospital (Bushnell), and is now J<nawn as the intermountatn Schools, at 
Brigham City, Utah, 

In T953 Mr. Glenn Emmons was appointed Commissioner. He was well 
acquainted with the Southwest Indians problems especially the Nava|o since ha 
was a banker from Gallup, New Mexico. He pushed his Navajo Emergency 
Education Program through Congress and at the present time many new schools 
are being built on the Nava|o Reservation. The non-reservation boarding schools 
have token all tlie students for which they have capacity, yet there ere many 
students left Behind on account of the large school population. The children in 
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,.e. ^O00.c.oo, 0,. 
on, ,.,000. w,.„ .K. Co...o„e.. 

: gram ttere were facilifte for at,000 chiWren. 

Th= biag„, ,„„Ke KWc;os,r.„ori<l„„„„,^3 i, „ M.y equipped 

.0... .rff«e„H„.es. The MBe won. o poo, r«™e.o,,H«e*i„o.,„..o,. • 
to 3flt industry to move h, 

Un«koCo,o„e,P,„t,'. pKi,o„p(,y oboe. cWnzrns the MonsZ/Vfr . ' 
E.n,o„. pH„o„pH, wo. .„ce ,he chiM„„ ^^.^ 

«.«.vo^ro„ „o„M no, B, «oi„, ,0 «Hoo,, ,.e .=^, .o„M ,0 to ,he™-... 
the troirer schools were conceived and delivor^d. 

Al( ,h«e changes m indron educoHon, and , ho eagerness of , he 
-ndions to ,eo.n fro™ the no„-,ndians tocb was „ inspiroHon for.he „a« of 
the Arizona State Co„e.e «=r,«hop m Indian fifucation book «WE LOOK AT 
INDIAN EDUCATION" 
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CO LORAPO jRKVIER INDIA NS 
A NNETTE STAFFORD 

"The lower Co loroJo River vaf fey was occupied by o group of Yurrfon 
tribes - - - QuechaP/ - - - meaning "Sons of Jhe River" - - extending from 
the gorge to the Guff, and the lower and ports of the middle Gila River were 
similarly occupied. Theirs was a river civilization^ and all were closely relat- 
ed in speech and generof culturei? In addition to the weI(-known ^hove* 
Yumo/ and Cocopah/ half a dozen other tribes of Yumon lineage once occupied 
the bonks of the lower Colorador "' 

"Until the advent of Europeans, the Colorado River people lived in 

scattered settlements along the bonks of the Colorado River making their living 

by smalf scale forming, gathering wj Id vegetable foods, hunting, and fishing, • 

Because of tde wealth of noturof resources they were indifferent agriculturists. 

Women were able to gather wild poducts, the men hurried and fished. Both 

nnen ond women tended the small forms • Crops of corn, beans, and squash 

were grown; and in historic times, wotermelons, cantaloupe, and wheat were 

added to this list. 

There was considerable interesi- in warfare, especiolly nrnong th© 

JVbhave and the Yuma. War fore wos a matter more of style and execution 

2 

than 0 mode of economic, or territorial conquest" 



^Costetter and Bell, Yumon Indian Agriculture , Page 25, 
^Keffy, Indians of the Southwest, Page 7. 
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MOHAVE TRIBE 
ANNETTE STAFFORD 

"On the north/ south of the gorge of Hne Coforodo River, rfweft the 
iVtehave^ who occupiecf oncf utifizecf the fow narrow flood plains of the river 
in Mjhove Vofley* Their domain extended from a fittfe above Fort AAohove 
southward to the point where the river enters the narrow gorge • They have 
occupied essential fy the same territory for at feast three centuries with most 
of their fands and settfements on the eastern side of the river* They regarded 
onfy the river bottom as their territory and made cf aim to fittfe adjacent upfand"*^ 

At present o forge part of the Atehove tribe has been sett fed by the 
government on the Coforodo River Reservation downstream from Porker/ Arizona, 

The entire reservotion is owned in undivided shares by tribof members 
and is held In trust for them by the United States Government. There are 258/000 
ceres of fond/ with 37/900 acres under cuftivation. The reservation is administer- 
ed by the Coforodo River Agency at Parker* The fbffowing figures show how the 
populotion of the Mohave tribe has decreased through the years: 1770 - 3000; 
1910-1050; lf!5t :-383e 

In 1878 the Indian Service authorized ?he construction of a bornding 
school on the Coforodo River Reservations After the possoge of the Indiof " - 
organization Act in 1934 greater importance was pfaced on reservation day schoofs 
and pubfic schoofs focated near reservations. By 1935 ten boarding schools through 

^ Caste tter and Beff/ Yumon Indian Agricufture/ Pages 44-45, 
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Mohdve Tribe -'?2 (Annette Stafford) 

ouf fhe country were either c/oW or converted to day schoofs. The accent in 
Indian education was now on sending the chlfcl to a school near his home. The 
Forf Mohave Boording School was the flr.t :u Ar^.o.,a ?o feel the effects. It wa. 
cfosed In 1930. 

The Indian Service operates no schoofs on the Fort Mohave Rese^^^^ 
A few attend Indian Service Boarding ..h.ofs, the . ining or. reg.forly enrol I- 
ed pupils In the public schools of Needles, C^H*^- , 

On the Mohave Reservation there is one federal school at Parker 
Valley and a public school at Poston, the other c^lMren attend the public school, 
at Parker, Arizona, 

In 1918 the first Mohove children attended p^fbllc schools. 
At the beginning of Indian education sowe of the- Mohr vo children 
were brought to school by force, Mr. Pete Honier, now Tribal Gov^rnar of «ne 
A^iohave Tribe reiat^ in his speech to the workshop that at the age of thirteen 
he was roped, tied, and thrown into a truck end taken to school much against 
his wishes. 

At the present time all A^ohoves speak English, 

In Artorch 1955 the Tribal Council set aside $2500.00 for scholarehips, 
five hundred dollcr. go to each needy student who meet the re^uh^.^^fs as 
set dbwn by the? tiouncil. 

The Mohave tribe has set aside a park for summer camps. They ore 
the first tribe to promote such a program, The^ purpose of this summer camp Is 
to help eflmJnate the delinquency pr^Alems of the juveniles In the nearby towns. 
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Mohave Tnbe - (Annette Staffojtf) 

During the sunnmer many of the Mohave girfs obtain domestic empteyment in 
homes in Cafifoniio, 




COCQPAH TRIBE 
Anneff* Stafford 
"Occupying chieffy west bonk of tfie fewest courses of the 
Coforodo River, beginning a few miles south of the present internotionar 
bouv-Kfory and incfuding par^^ans of the delta, v\«re the Cocopah, who have 
Qfways had their homeiand in Baja, Cafifornla. The Cocopah were concentrat- 
ed mainiy in an area between the Hardy and the Coforado, 

Today the Cocopah represent the scattered remnants of a once more 
numerous and more poweribr tribe which emerged, in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, as the only occupant of the rich defta country at the 
mouth of the Coforado River in Mexico, 

The Cocopah maintained no fixed villages but dwelled in scattered 
houses foosefy grouped into cfusters of friends and kinsman, and to a fesser 
extent, grouped oround favored farming or gathering areas. Permanent house 
sites located on high ground near the fiefds were disposed afong the main stream 
or sloughs^ but people whoso farms were not ffood. - free areas maintained 
summer camps near tlie fiefds, and after harvest, moved to winter sites afong 
the mesas and sandhiffs*'. 

The popufation in 1776- -3000 

1942 -- 300 in the United States ond 
in Mexico 

1955 --58 



Costetter and Belf, Yuman. Indian Agricyfture, Page 52 and 53. 
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Gocopod Tribe -^'2 (Afirtethe Stafford) 

The Cocopah ReservofJon incfudes 527.85 acres of which cbouf ]00 
acres are used for smoff subsistence ptefe and for some cotton growing. 

Afi reservation hfids are hefd by the tribe. Individuaf pfots fire , 
assigned for famify farms and honnesteacs. The Agency headquarters are at 
Parker, Arizona, 

No singfe famify makes its entire living from reservation resources, < 
and most famifies make their entire living from woge work on surrounding farms. 

Most of the chifdren attend the Somerton pubfic schools. A very 
smaf f percent of the students attend the boarding schoof off the reservation. 

The Cocopah tribe does not operate under a constitution for it is only 
recently Wiat they hove set up a tribai organization. The councif U composed of 
three members elected by Hie people. 

The tribaf councif business committee appoints cn individual to act 
c= 0 Jaw onforcemant officer. For this duty he receives no pay. There is no 
trite? court. In case of need. Jaw enforcement officers are coifed from Somerton. 
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YUMA TRIBE 
Annette Stafford 

"Soufh of Mahave and centering around tlie conffuence of the 
Coforcicfo and Gila Rivers dweft the Yuma, occupyins chh^ly ihe bottom fands 
west of the river and extending upstreftm on the Gila fifteen or twenty miles 
to a point somewhere between present day Dome and Weffton. The tribe was 
found by early American expeditions in approximately the same territory at the 
opening of tfis eighteenth century. Informonts had no knowledge of the Yumo 
ever having lived elsewhere than at the Cotorado-Gifa iunction, 

"'The Yuma did not five in virfages^ but as reported in 1775 their 
houses were scattered afong the bottom fands, fprming 'rancherius' of three or 
four or more. These houses were as huts of rather fong poles, covered with 
earth on the roofs and on the sides, and somewhat excavated in the ground 
fike a rabbit burrow,"^ 

"Their reservation consists of 7,153 acres partly in Imperiaf County, 
CaHfornia and partly Jn Yu»^a County, Arizona. The Colorado River Agency 
exercises iurisdictian over the Yuma tribe, which was sfightfy over 900 Indians 
in 1947. 

"Approximately one-third of the Indians five off the^reservation where 
they eke out a poor living by labor for the whites. Those on the reservation 
live partly by agriculture, but the Yuma are none too eager to form, and tha 

^Costetter-Bell, Yuiyjao^|ndt_cn -^^^ Pages 47 - 48 & 52. 
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Yuma Tribe ^ 2 f/innette Stafford) 

2 

lands which they do not cultivofe are /eased to the whitesc " 

The Yuma chlfdren attend pubfjc school on the Cafifornic si(fs. The 

school wos a boarding school, one of the first fo be turned over to the state after 

the Johnson -O'Maffey Actr 

The Indian schools ore faced with the need to educate a group of 
children to a new way of fife. Train them so that they may be able to make 
o fiving from the natural resources of their home environment, as weff as to 
make a (iving away from their reservation. This edjcational program has not 
resulted in neglecting the usual type of academic instruction which includes 
reading^ writing,, arithmetic, geography, history and science. Instead, to 
tlnese academic subjects has been added emphasis ou those skiffs needed to 
make the best use of the resources of the environment. These extra skiffs 
have incfuded an understanding of desirdbfe heafth practices, domestic 
fiving and practicaf training in one or more of a variety of vocationaf 
fields, each of which Is important not onfy on the reservation but away 
from tihe reservation in both rurof and urban focafities; 

The Indians of the Southwest are in a difficuft position; not fust 
because they are poor, or because they hove lacked certain advantages, 
but because they are a subordinate group in a society that is now poised 
to overwhelm them before they can adjust to its demands, 

^ ' 

Dale, Indians of the Southwest, Chopter Xil, 



Yuma Tribe - '^3 (Annette Stafford) 

Wq have not found a way to prepore an Indian emof iondffy for our 
version of success. We have not given him confidence. W© see thot criticism 
of on Indjon's "incapacity" is reaffy a criticism of the white group whicii 
gives his capacity no chance to gjow. 

The information here given is to be found in Education for Cufturof 
Change by Wiffard W. Beotty. 



Iffustrotfons in fhis brief history ware taken from "In My ^k)ther 
House" by Ann NoJan Cfark if/ustroted by Vefino Herrera. 
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Brief History of Forma f Edfucafion 
Among f he HopI Indians 



long before fhe eastern Indians witnessed the landing of the PUgrims, 
rtie southwestern tribes were already post being fascinated by_^on8 form of 

European civifizationr Since 1540/ the 



/ V ^-s^ 



.^lL\ \ f yond inffuence which, in the moin^ were 
^.•^''^'^ y direct Christian teachingsc The pr 



^^rCfiK'"^ direct Christian teachings. The priests 

through whom the Spaniards imposed their 



purposes, were harsh and determined men 
who took every advantage of the passive 
resistance offered by the HopU This tyran- 
nical treatment of the Hopi and other Puebfo 
Indians in Mew Mexico finaffy resulted in the Great Pueblo Rebeffion in the year 
1680. The Hopis had very Httfe difficulty in doing away with the priests^ The 
Spaniards did not succeed in christianizing the Kopis^ but they contributed much 
to the livefihood of the Hopi people in the way of agriculture, transportation and 
impfements to moke work easier, 

Formaf education did not com© for tlie Hopis until 1 872, or ten years 
before the Federal government officially recognized the Hopi as a tribe. Unlike 
the Navafps who, because of their warlike nature, required a conditional settle- 
ment with the government, the Hopis were peaceful and consequentfy yielding 
to the governmen! provisions for settfementt There was no specific agreement 



Brief History of Formal Education - Anrong ths Hopi Indians -*2 (Emory) 

regarding educotion between the Hopis and the government. 

Wlien the agents throughout the southwest territories pressed the government 
for school facifities on Indian lands, Keams Gcnyon wos among \he sites chosed for 
construction of boarding schools. It was comp.: ' m 1 887 and has since been in 
continuous use, although the 5choo( has been . .lit two times; and does not occupy 

the original location any more, ... r---^ ^i». , . u . 

Keams Canyon school stif I remains vividly in 

"\ the roemories of many Hopis who attended as rfne 

I ' first pupils. The mode of travel to and from , 

/ % M it^^^i iB iM rV school was by burros ond by government wagons, 

* fl^jj students were not exhanded the 



privifege of going horne, unfess the parents 




could be trusted to bring the pupil back to 
'school in the fall. Some pupils whose parents 
were opposed to the education program of the 



■' government were kept under close supervision at the school and did not 90 home 
during off-sessions. These pupils were kept as long as three years before they 
were of lowed to go home not more than thirty-five miles away. Tho school was 
conducted in a rmlitory fashion with disciplinarians doing inost of the troining. 

In 1 882, the government hod defined a boundary to be known as the 
Hopi Reservation. This new idea of "confinement" hod already created great dis- 
turbance and confusion among the Hopis and more so at Oroibt on Third Mesa. 
The boundary did not include all of the sacred shrines of the religious Hppis. 
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Brief History of Formd Education - Among the Kopi Indians -^3 (Emory) 
Furthermore, many vi ffage leaders had already indicated their acceptance of the 
"white man*s way of fife. " Though the oW HopI prophesies seemed to be taking 
on fuffiffment, certain high priests coufd not accept rfiis reafization. This predic 
ament resulted in a factional division ct Oraibi. Lofoma (Lofofa ?) and ihis 
folfowers favored the schooF and the white man's civifization whila Yukioma fed 
the opposition. The bitterness between the two factions became so great that 
Yukioma finally submitted to the demands 
of withdrawaf from Oraibi with the fbffowersi 
This took pface in September of 1906, Thus, 
the vi ffage of Hoteviffa was founded and sub- 
sequently, Bacabi# Yokfoma was so firm and 
steadfast in his determination to practice the 

ofd "Hopi way of tlfe" without compromise that even to this day some of his 
descendants stiff carry on the opposition toward the gov^nment and its programs 
on the reservation; however, much of the issues have now become pofiticaf, • 
rather than refigious, in nature, 

Hardfy had the Keams school gained solid footing before the government 
consented (through pressure from other Indian areas) to construct day schools 
where proct icable. Between 1 893 and 1 897, day schools were established befow 
the mesas at Pofacca, Ton VO/ and Oraibi, This move brought about relief (or 
the Hopi parents who regarded the white man^s soc?al customs as "unhealthy" 
to the rigid custom of the Hopi, While the cooperative attitude toward the white 
man's education of the Indians prevailed 6n First and Second Mesas, the factions 
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Brief History of Former Education - ftniong ffae Hopi Indians -^ (Em^ 

ot Oraibi hod made such an issue of the matter thc# the resu ft was ono of irv 

diifference toward the school t v • 

Through the day schools, the government concentrated instruction 
principaify on the three R's and the vocational and dorrostic arts. The poiicy 
v/as to incorporate the Indian as quickly as possibfe into white society. After 
three or four years at these day schoofs, the Hop! students ware enroffed in thie 
off-reservtftlon boarding schoofs in Phoenix and Riversidet Shortly after the 
turn of the century the government estabfished more Wendfy relations with the 
nevz-foond vifloge of Koteviffa and soon established another day schoot. U^^ 
the Coffier administration/ these day schoofs 
foffowed the ofd pattern of military controf 
of students* 

The new poficiss in Indian educotioh 
soon after the depression period of the l930's 
hod much to do with the construction of a 
comparativefy modern school at Oraibi, 
By 1938 the new Hopi High Schoof at Oraibi 
had an enroffment of 250 pupifs from the 



beginners (pre-first grade) through the 10th 
grades. The school providecf bus trans- 
portotion to students of all the viffages. 
It afso provided domitory fiving to^tudenh 
from First Mesa who arrivetTotlchoof^on I 



' %\ rn 
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Brief History of Formof Education - Among the Hopi Indians - ^5 (&Tiory) 
Monday and returned home on Friday. The only significant changes in the 
modern schoof were the refax:f^ of discipline and the emphasis on the preserv- 
otion of native arts and crafts t 

Formaf education continued to pfoy a secondary rofe-in the HopI 
society until rhrfd War li wtien a compFetefy enthusiastic attitude toward 
educotior cc.-ie home with the GIs, The Hopi Gl found education a necessary 
tool toward advancement and did not hesitate to take advantage of the Gi Biff 
q5 Rights* Most of the young men recfized their lack of background in ccadenjic 
training end chose to use the Biff tov-ard training in skiffed vocations. 

Toda>v there are abot.<t 23 gradu^stes of instihjtions above the high 
schoof feyef« Nearly 60 students wiff enroll In institutions of higher [earning 
in ]957, Taking into considerotion the Hopi attitude toward schoof, th:) schoof 
enroifments end attendance/ qnd greater interest in schools of coHega fever^ it 
is evident that the Hopi people are fust beginning to realize the vafueO'f edu- 
cation in modern day living- - -that some of the oid philosopWy of fife/ once 
an rntegraf part of the Hopi/ must give way to the uncvoidabfe. 

It may be weJf to mention that the mission schools which have pfcyed 
on important pert rsmo hg Indians of other reservations did not take this rofe 
amor g tKs Hopis. Aithough Gonado ond St, Michoefs Missions kept their 
doors open to both the Navaje end Ifcpl/ few Hopis took advantage of them. 
Only recently (about four years ago) the iVtennonite MU:\on at Oroibi erected 
a grade school which now enroffs about 75 pupils from the Third M^sa viffcges, 
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INDIAN EDUCATION 
APACHE 
YESTERDAY - - TOjMORROW 

The purpose of tho Bureau of Indian Affairs has been, and continues f be, 
that of gufdmg some three to four hundred thousand Indians into a satisfactory ad- 
justment to our way of fife. Throughout its history the Bureau has tried many dif- 
ferent plans to achieve its purpose. The formol education of Indian boys and girfs 
has become a large part of this pbn. It began in 1819, when Congress, on the 
advise of rtie President, rwde n pet t annual appropriation for the education 
of Indian chlPVen. ^ 

"The PreJicienr c/nd his Secretary .War^ John C. Cafhoun, appear 
not to have had a plan for ediiCctian. A circular fcftter was sent to 
missionan/ societies requesHrig ihok aoVice as to the best method of ex- 
pending the fvnd, aH socn the anhuni approprlatiDn cf $10,000 was 
opportion2d among missioncjry organizations, 2 

Approximatefy fifty years Icter« ? t . . . * 

. . . the Office of 'ndfion AffcJrs mode for?aa[ controcis w;th 
the subsidi-^d mission ^.who:>3s, end '.rnce then they wov be^n generally 
tcno'vn rro contract schooiS:" 3 

Since that timv -Me ;;jrccu has oprrrated reservotion day schco5> and Indian bocr^f- 

ing schools off th; re^^ervatcon fn odditon Jo the contract schools which hove in 

^Blauch, L3yd E., Bxu^a ^lvn Se rvic e for India ns^ (Staff Study Number 18; 
U. S, Governmenr Wintiivg^Oftlce/ Wc:5hington, 1939, p, 32, 

^{bid>, p. 33 
^ Ibid,, pf S"), 
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tndian Educoh'on - Apache - Vesfercfay - Tomorrow - *2 (WbfvertoiO 



recent years incfucfed public schoofs in those states that hav ;ceptod the govern- 
ment's contract pfan„ In many of the baardfng schoofs c J of the contract 
i'chools, hix;h school and speciaf training fcciiities are also provided. Indian 
chirdren have cihc attended non-subsidized mission schools and have in Increas- 
ing numbers attended various public schoofs throughout the fond for many years. 
The recent ©Ffbrts by the Bureau afsc include Aduft Education. 

In Arizona the estimated Indian population is 76/000, one-fifth of all the 
Indians in the United StateS/ and they occupy more than 25% of Arizono's fond.^ 

The Apache on the San Ccrlos and Ft. Apeche Reservations occupy 
3/308/316 acres of land and comprise a population of opproximately 8/282.5 
Nteedless to scy the area is rural and the population widely scattered/ nevertheless/ 
continued educational facilities have been provided since 1886. 

The first reservation boarding school for Apaches was founded in 1880. 

The sx;hool's lack of succers is attested by the foot that the 
•i^ent closed it in 1882/ simuftaneously atfvismg the Indian Com - 
missioner that the Apache? ware too wild {ry be confined in class- 
rooms. No further provisions for Apache e lucation were forth- 
coming until the reopening of the boardSng school in 1 887.^ 

On entering the primary grades the children on these reservations speak 

little or no English and problems in health/ sanitation and inadequate fc«.)ify income, 

as well as culture which earlier efforts failed to suppress, still persist. 

^Officer, James Indians in School j^ A Study of the Development of 
Educational Fact Cities -for Arizono Indians, American Indians Series, 
Number One, Bureau of Erhnlc Research, University of Arizona, 
1956, p. 1. 

^Ibid. , p. X. ^Ibid. , p. n. 
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Indian Education - Apache- Yesterdoy - ToTO 

These factors present a sH^mbHng block which has led to the misconcept^^ 
on the part of many people thofr the Apache, on the whole, is menJafly retarded, 
and that his fearning capacity is achieved in the early years of his education* The 
results of standardized tflsts have done much to enjighten the mis-Informed, In 1928/ i 
92% of the children in Indian schoofs were from one to eight years behind children 
of the same ag© in pubfic schoofso By 1946/ the bebw-cge-Ievel had dropped to 
59% , (53% behind one to three years, and 6% behind four to eight years)» Thirty- 
six per cent weire a? normaf grade fevef in 1946, compared fo onfy 6% in 192S? 
Standardizwf tests also indicate that Indian children in fewer grades today are 
achieving higher standards then chifdren in the same grdcJes four or five years cgo;^ 

The number of Apache chifdren attending schooJs has increased f*^ adify 
and their progress appears to paralfef thot of other IndianSr Mo?i^ inho^ councHs, 
including that of the Apache, have adopted compufsory atten-^Jc :\iryv-5 arri tfie 
officials cooperate in enforcing the^e ro^r^-^ ''^^^s, thus, with arten^fance end 
academic achievement on the incr^asf^; t^c\:' i se^sr^i need onfy to cowtinue 
our effortSt This is not oftogether true, for of our Apcche high school and coffego 
graduates, not off hava become odfusfed, nor arc there enough of them going on to 
college. 

It is believed that if the Apache children v/erc to attend public school, the 
association with the white chi fdfren would hefp them to become more rcadify and 
compfatofy ccculf crated. Artciny of our pubfic school teachers^ however, ore not 
prepored to teach non-£ngfish speaking children whose background is so different 
It is nocessarv to acquire some knowledge of his problems, 

7 & 8 Peterson, Shoiler, PhD., How Well Are Indian Children Educoted? Pages 12 & l-f 



Indian Education - Apache - Ycsferdoy - Tomorrow ^ *4 (Wofverton) 
To prepare for fomorrow we must reflect on yesterday todoy, 
TiSe basic probfem invofved in bringing fbrmaf education to the Apache, 
through simifar in many respects to that of other Indians^ was made more acute by 
Its abrupt appearance. In 1640 there were refotivefy few whites In the area, but 
within fess than fjfty yeors this proud, free-roving race was fbircibry subjected to the 
confinement of four wolls in the white man's schoof. 

True, the Apache first met with civiJized cufture in 1540, when Coronado 
came this wayt ^ Br what of cultural vafue coufd he gain from this early contact? 
Onfy that there must be another people living somewhere that wcce quite different^ 
"They rade very large dogsjxarried thundersticks^ and hod fong knives that were not 
made of stone." That they were warriors was certainfy obvious, ond was confirmed 
more than a hundred y^ars [ater when he had to fight these dog-rid;ng, thunderst?ck- 
carrying peopfe to continue his preferred way of fife - piffage and plunder* 

The very earliest recorded contact with AmericCi* i; iseems to have been when 
he met Zebufon Pike in 1807t Here again was a oond of warriors, somewhat 
different in appearance but neverthefess warriors* Mot fong after this the whites 
appeared in increasing nurrtsrs. First the trappers and rhe traders, moi: r of whom 
appear to have been as ruthfess, savage and unclvifized as the Apcx:he themselves J ^ 

9 

Lockwood, Frank E., Apache Indians , MacMlffan Co., 1938, p, 4, . 

^^Appleton, LeRoy H., Indian Art of the Americas , Chas. Scribner^ Sons, 
New York, 1950, p. 19. 

'^lockwood, Frank E. , op, cit. p. 67; 
^ ^ibid. pp. 70-73, pp, 101 "-102. 
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fndion Ecfucation - Apache - Yesterday - Tomorrow - #5 (^o^verton) 
Then foffowed the seftfers (farrwers, ranchers^ and tradesmen). Many of these/ 
oftbcugh they were in the minority, were murderers for p jfit and worse, for not 
infrequently, through t^ieir (les, schemes, and treacherous tricScg were they able 
to get others to do their * protective', ^{ositridyh^ and •[egal* murdering for them;^' 
The Apache coufd certainiy not be blamed (or befieving that the white man spoke 
with two tongues, (even today we are guilty of generalizations which lock as much 
justification). The f9W whites v/ho feft ?any compassion for the lnd»;3n ond his plight 
rarely had any substant^iaf contact with him, and even those who dJd had lltffe or no 
influence wJfh their own peopfe/ 

By the fetter part of the I860 's, int>st of the Apache iribes hod been rounded 
up and herded onto reservations^ i^sJoUad but not compfetely conquered. However, 
after the surrender of Geronirao end his Chiricahuoi. in 1886, the spirit of rsbeffion 
was brokan and, :n general, the lioubfe that did occur was caused by a very few 
individucisc - - The Apache was a defeated people, 

A proud race began to recfize the humility of almost compfeta dependence 
upon vheir frequerttfy inhumane, profiteering captors for their very subsistence. Bur 
this was onfy c SfxiaH part of his plight, for in order to 'civilize* him, his woy of 
fife was ofmost compfetefy wiped oyt^ Confinen^ent meant nearfy o totof foss of his 
fcndfs, tribal organizations were broken up, relig'cus practices were resi^ feted, and 
chtrdren, the fove and pride of the Apache, v/ers taken av/ay, 

" -"Lockwood, Frank E,, op, cit, pp, 176-7, Afso weff-documented works 
such as, Hayes, Jess G,, A pache Vengeonci^; University of New 
Mexico ""^ass, Albuquerque, 195^, feave (itf/e dbubt as to the 
veracity of such a statement* V 
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Indian Education - Apache - Yesterday - TonrvDrrow - ^6 (Wofverton) 

As one source puts it: 

. • . at the ago of six Indion chifdren were separated from their parents, 
and kept away untif they were eighteen, in order to breok the family 
tieSiL Aff tribaf and community organizations, incfuding the religious 
institutions, were stamped out or driven under round, 

Thus ft was that a race of peopfe found themselves with no purpose in fife. 
Y/oufd it reaffy be too much, then, to say that the heart of the Apache, com-- 
pressed by the depths of despair, began to fif f with the bfack bif© of bitter resentment? 
Recorded history oppears to provide no such indjcaffon. 

Let us take courage^ however^r for once the individuaf cc:n estabfish, in- 
.cKispufable, in his own mind, that he has a right to be prourf of his ancestry; that 
there is a need for everyone irrespective of race, creed, or color, he has arrived 
at the fhreshofd of personaf dignity, - - the basic foundation for an inteffigent, 
purposeful accumulation of the toofs coffectivefy referred to as an education for 
todny's problems and the eager anticipation orf tomorrow's achievements. 

Among the Apache the fight of hope grows steadily brighter. Let us con- 
tinue to encourage it then, that Its becm^may light a path for off Apache peopfe 



to that threshofd of personal digniiy where 



we must be waiting to receive them. ,<^J 



4 / n 




14 



IWcUughlln, E. V., L. H. D,, Editor, "Indians of the United States", 
The Book of Knowledge, 1950 Edition, XIX, p, 7237, 
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PAPAGO INDIAN ADULT EDUCATION (Dufey) 

The pilot progrcm of Indian Acfoft EclucaHon is concerned wifh ?hose 
students lacking the ability to use the EngJish language. The program must be 
acceptable to the learners. They must feel that fhair learning endeavors wiff 
help them resolve probleitis end aid them in becoming increasingly adoptable 
to changing needs. 

Some Purposes 

1. Help the Papagos learn how to carry the newer civic respon- 
sibilities required in today's industrial world. 

2i Elevate the literacy of the Indian gnaups with fittfe or no former 
education. 

3. Help Papqgos acquire the necessary attitudes tov/ord procuring 
slcilfs niBcded for current living. 

4. Raise the health and sanitotion practices. 

5. Management of inoney and saving, 

6. Unify home-school-community experiences between parents and 
their children. 

Insight and learnings gained through observation, consideration given to 
needs exprasssd by the Indians, teaching, evaluations, written reports, and work- 
shops help act as controls for developmental plam and progress. On the focol and 
higher levels this is the joint cooperative effort of all concerned. This process 
may take time but the gradual -asure of a sharp line of cultural demarcaHon is 
easier to accept than hurried practices. 

Teachers and administrotors participating in the June, 1957 workshop 
held at the Stewart Indian School in Nevada considered the development of o 

o 
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Popago Jndion Adult EducaHon •'^2 (Dufey) 

borfy of f nstrucHonal contend. This was one of tha purposes of the wwkshop* 
An outfjna indfcatrng considerecf instructional content is hereby present^^d^ 

HOME AMD FAMI LY LIFE 

1« Physicaf Structure 

At Enfargement of home 

!• To fit neecfs 

2o Respect for privccy 

li« Whofesome FcmHy Ref actons 

A, Physical neecfs 

1 • (nrnnediate family 

2o Av/areness of fcmify ties 

3c incJivio^uaf v/ork participcHon 

Bt Sccsal nserfs 

!• Individua? re:ponsib5fit;es 

2* Observation of rufss 

3« Respect rights of others and each other 

4« AppreciatFon andtoferance 

C. Econu^mlc needs 

! • Family membership contribution 

2* Thrifr^ budget, buying, seffing/ saving 

D. Educationof needs 

1. Adufts 

2. Children 

Et Recreationai needs 

Ft Family rcfationships to locaf community 

G. Family as a Tribal Unit 

ERIC 



^Papago Indian Aduft EducaHon - ^3 (Dufey) 

111. PorHcipQtins Citizenship 

1 • CommonJS)/ Living 

Tribaf government, parlimenfary procedurQ/ voting in 
efocHons/ use of balfot, observation and respect of law, 
nec^sTty for keeping important papers (deeds, tJtfes, 
insurcnce^ permits, receipl's, birth certifecates, bap- 
tismaf records, social security, credit cards, driver's 
ficense, military discharge), knowfedge of school law, 
trafffc regufations, 

2, Civic ResponsibiiSty 

Fincnclaf obfigation- teach voSw of money, borrowing 
cncf paying bacU, instaffment buying, care of pubfic 
property, support of civic organizations, core of rent- 
ed property. 

3, Community Services 

Doctor's^ nurses, hospital, Yi M/'C, A., Y. C, A., 
Red Cross, Traveler's aids, empfoyment agencies, polrca, 
church or postor, post office, extension services, license 
bureaus, marriage, schoof functions, weifere, vote reg- 
istration* 

IV. Heafth and Sofety 

1 • Sanitation 

A« Personaf cleanliness 

B. Sev/age dispose F 

C. Food 

Preparation, storage, serving, food handlers, sources 
sources of food, containers, preservation. 

D. Water 

Sources, storage, purification, containers, dispbsaf, 
handfing, analysis. 
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Papago Indian AduU Education - ^4 (Dulay) 
E« Home 

Comb, toothbrush, wash bcsin, arrangement of itarns 
such as food, clothes, core of cdo^^ 
utenfiifs, care of bedding, dishtowels, fjoors, ventlfa- 
tion, sleeping arrangements, isofofion of sick, controf 
cf insects, pest controf, 

F. Sanity Practices 

Spitting, sneezing, coughing, swapping 
chewing gum, drinking, bond washing, common 
towefs, drinking cup, nose blowing/ putting 
foreign objects in ears, eyes. 

G. Care of anImaJs 

2. Child Care 

A, Prenotaf 

B. Post natal 

Feeding, cfothing, sfeeping, handling exercise, formufa, 
immunizations, pfaying, materia!, simple education 
simple medications, first aid, safety from poisons, and 
dangerous items. 

3, Nutrition 
V, Sociaf Adjustment 

A, Community Attitudes 

Being a good neighbor, religious tolerance, respect for law, 
community pride, acceptance of new-comers. - 

B. Community Social Cbfigattons 

Greetings, introductions, invitations, conversations, standards 
of acceptance, cfubs, Indian Centers, temperance, how to dress 
housekeeping, dislurfaance of peace? 
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Papogo Indian Aduft Ecfucation - #5 (Dufey) 
VI MAKING A LIVING 



Off Reservation 

Speak English, fearn to tqke and give.dir^^ctions, read and 
write/ simple arithmetic/ counting money/ handling money/ 
sqvings, deposits/ withdrawols/ budgeting/ when/ where ond 
how to buy (sales), Jearning non-Indian customs/ how and 
where to focote jobS/ work habits and attitudes/ buying a 
home/ unions, hourS/ wageS/ transportotion/ living quarters 
end care, recreotion, worship, modern home appliances/ 
unemp/oyment insurance, income tax, workman *s compen- 
sation/ heafth qnd accident insurance/ auto [iobiJity, kinds 
of checks, services of welfare and empfoyment agencies, 
Hcences^ fegol papers/ banking/ iefephones* 

On Resefvqtion ; 

Use of resources, livestock improvements (breeding/ grazing, 
feeding) Hand conservation, crop rotation, when and where 
to self, water use and conservation, selection of proper home 
siteS/ etc-, pawning, establishing credit, knowledge of 
reservation faw^rogulofion, recreation, government agenciesg 

This material/ which ! have just presented, was prepared about fifteen 

months after the commencement of the pilot program on the Papcgo Reservation. 

It is a part of the combined effort of Group A (Popago, Navcjo end Apache), 

Dr. Orpba McPlTerson, Indian Service Educationaf Specialist acted as Group 

A leader. Consideration was given to distinctive Indian cultural factors in 

association with the demands of modern living, It is concerned with speeding the 

acculturation processes. Well planned end skiflfully performed teaching helps 

impart added meoning to the necessity of increasing the concepts of time/ saving 

future and work. Opening horizon to the complexity of modern living should 

help direct a better understanding of the non-lndion worfdr 
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Papago Indian Aduft Education - ^6 (Dufey) 

The teaching of an Engfish vocabufary cfosefy allied to Papago daily fiving 
requires constant attention. For rfffterotes especiaffy, the beginning vocabufary 
must be merged with the adult interest fevef, as we are deafing with people having 
mature concepts* This factor makes the probfem of teaching reading to first grade 
chndren, who fack mature concepts, quite different from the teaching of reading 
to adufts, A gfance at the instructianaf content shown above shoufd cfarify that 
statement, meaning that such a body of content woufd not be taught very young 
children, 

THE PAPAGO RESERVATION 
The Papago peopfe live in about 73 viflages scattered throughout the reser- 
vation. Their slim resources cannot support the present populoficn of around 8,000. 
Even to expfoit the reservation resources to fuffer advantage would not be of much 
worth if the members do not possess the toofs of education to utifize such improve- 
ments. From one-third to one-hoff must make their fiving elsewhere it is estimat- ' 
ed. They must be better equipped to perform work off the reservation incfuding 
competitive jobs. 

Their culturof confficts are tri-fofd: the traditionoi way of fife, the two 
century inffuences of Spanish and Mexican occupancy, and todoy^s pre-domlncnt 
Angfo Jnffuences. 

Papago education onfy began in 1915. According to the 1949 report cover- 
ing ihe Papago Devefopment Program less thon 40% speak Engfish and fass than 
20% ore fiterote. 



Papago Indian Aduft Education - ^7 (Dufey) 

The popufaHon h not only widefy scattered but mobife. Many must seek 
seasonaf off-reservqtion employment and many five ?n ths crowded cotton camps. 
Even If the vast off-resefvation cotton acreage would be Increased such work may 
be fessem^d In the Future due to increased mechanization. This is another example 
showing that adjustments need to be made to other forms of livelihood. 

Of the estimoted 1,200 famlfy groups about 800 families^ more or fess, com- 
bine an Inod equate JlveUhcod from subsistence farming and seosonal off-reservation 
empfoyment. Their annuel fncome i« cbout ono-third that of the average Arizona 
farm family. Among this group are found famines suffering from the effects of 
poverty^ ifflteracy, untrained skUfs, improper diet^ and maf nutrition. 

With the help of a long ronge educational program many Papagos can more 
adequately adapt themselves to the non-lndian economy. 

About 150 fomides are ofreody permanently estabfished in off-reservation 
work. Probably at feost 300 famifies or more wiff need assistance with refocctloa. 
Port VI of the Instructiona' contents ( On Reservation, Off Reservation ) lists 
helps that coufd be given tho?ie inlrerested in seeking fobs off the reservetlonr cs 
waff OS a fist for iho^^ remoinino* 

This brief summary points to ihe need and value of the Adult Educotlon 
program. It indicates somewhat the content of the program. Speaking^ reading , 
and writing EngFish are then considered basic toofsto better living. 
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Papago Indian Aduft Bducoilon - ^ 8 (Dufey) 

Members of the cfassof Indian Education 350^ hefd ot Tempe^ discussed 
the foffowFng questions which were asked. 

1 « Of what does the educational moterial consist? 

2, How do you start reading or writing names? 

3, Whot h Aduft Education? 
Who is eHqibfe? 

Are the cfcsses held during the day or evening? 

4, Whet qualifications are necessary to become an aduit educator? 
5t How do the peopfe accep!^ the education? 

6. If >he pilot program of adult education shows any sign of success,^ 
does the government pfap to estab fish such programs on other areas 
in need of it? 

7. Are Indian women as interested in education as the men? 

8. Whqt tribe is most Interested in aduft education/ and for what 
purposes do they desire this education? 

9. In order to hefp their children in ichoof would it be p.iissibfe to chonge 
a tribal custom through aduft education? 

10. Whet particufar things do the adufts want to fearn other than English? 
n . How do you begin to teach English? 

12. Woufd it be better if women were used as instructors? Would the 
women students respond better to a lady teacher? is it true the 
Aduft Educr«tion Program uses onfy male instructors? 
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Pcpago Indlo/n Acfuft BducaHon - ^^9 (Dufey) 



Some subjects fought during the month of Aprif, 1957 in five vtflages on 
the northern area of present aduft education are fjsted. 
Anegam J f literate 



games 

numbers with btngo 
CO fender study 
Qfriting names 

Anegam-Aduft 

vocational study 
spring seasor^al onti 
time 

Akchin-KIiterate 

writing fetters of afphabet ond addresses 
other activities same as for Anegam 

Akchin - Advanced 



Reading 

vifJage names 
coforS/ directions 
numbers 1-10 

Papcgo history 
driver's license 
arithmetic stor>' problems 



vocationaf buifding 
time 

arithmetic 
adding 
S. News 



Chulchu 

P. T. A. Organizations 
work of commiftees 
program pfenning 
animaf industry 

Kohatk - ifiiterate 

name & address v/riring 
alphabet 

(pronounce & write) 
games 

vocabulary buifdihg 



Papago stick dice game 
(diagram of these stick are shown 

on pago 11) 
Indians of the Southwest 
Oral stories of the ?occI 
"way of fife" 



use of voice recorder 
New Trail (Apache Unit) 
tribof organization 
some irrigation probfems 



cafendar study 

months of year, days or week 
Reading 

What We Eat 

Our School 
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Popago Indian Advil Bducaiion 10 (Dulsy) 
fCohotlc Advonce" 
our garden 

animaJ inherifonde {fundamental} 
SpsHIng m Gorinectfon with feWer writing 
punctuoHon arj<J capJtaffztjHon 

Santa Rosa Illiterate 



Reading 

My Schoof 

Name and Address (review) 
our community (charts) 
our garden 



Sdnta Rosq Advcsncedf 

microscope viwk 
desert plant unit 
punctuation and capitafization 
csfphcbeticoJ order of names 
•, spring art /i-^' 
Easter story 
use of dictionary 
sefnng cattfe arithmetic : 

concepts 
committee work 
time 
garner 



AH students in Chuichu did not participate in cU of the cctivities fisted. 
Some were onfy concerned about one or two activities. 

Two cfasses in the other four viifages were conducted at ihe same time, the 

iiffiferates in one group and the fiterotes in another group. The teacher had the 

help of an instructional of cfe (Interpreter), 



CLASS SCHEDULE 



1 1 :00 A, M. , Anagam 
2:00 P. M.V Santa Rosa 

Tuesdoy 

]]:00A. M*, Akchin 
2:00 Pi M., Kofiatk 

yVeJnesday 

11:00 A. M., Anegcm 
1:30 P. /Vu, Choi chu 



Thursday 

11:00 A. M^ , Akchin 
1:00 Pi M*., Sontt^Rbso 

Friday 
Office day 
iWeeting with 
Supervisor 
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Pctpego fodlcn AdoH Education - #1 ] (Dufey) 
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CULTURAL BACKGROUND 
of Arizona Indians 

WE^ as teachers^ believe that a better understanding of the 
cuFtural background of the Indian students wiff help us to solve many 
cfassroom prob Ferns t We need to know the Indian children both as 
individual personalities and as members of a tribar society often ac- 
customed to a way of fife far different from our own* 

The members of this committee have made studies of the 
traditions and cultures of the various Indian tribes of Arizona. 
Reports on these studies will be found on the foffowing pages/'^^^ 

Committee iVtembers " . 

■ ' ■ ' .-^ ■ 

' ■ . . . i^?^ ' ' ' 

Belf^ AAary Alice East Junior H5gh Mesa, Arizona 

Easter (y^ Edna, Chairman Phoenix Elementary - Grant, Phoenix, Arizona 

Elson, Cynthia M* Mesa Senior High Mesa, Arizona 

Farrefl, Eloise David Crockett Phoenix, Arizona 

Baltz District 

Fields, Leola B. Percy L, Julian Phoenix, Arizona 

Roosevelt District 

Higglns, Warren Mi West Junior High Mesa, Arizona 

Tennyson, Rose Kachina Scottsdale, Arizona 
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CULTURAL BACKGROUND 

■ : ; _____ ■ : 

jy^l -'-ZU- — ^ ^ Jv^-— • OF THE HOPUNDIAN . 

■ !..jz-— ^ -■^'-^'- : --^--T >^;?r5ig.-.^ii^^ --V:v r-L-:-:-:: — Edna Easterly 



On the high, and Colorado Pfateau In northeastern Arizona Ties the fond 
of the HopI People, Their urban population is concentroted in efevsn vilfases 
buift Oft or at the base of three rocky promontories extending from the southern, 
ferminatton of Bfack Mesa, and iooking hundreds of feet down upon a wide ex- 
panse, of dry washes and sandy plains. 

Of a(I the Puebio Peopfes iiving in Southwestern United States; it is the 
Hopis who have most nearly maintained their culture and way of life as it exist- 
ed before the coming of the white mm. It has been said that ancient Hopi 
traditions are as much alive today as they were in the centuries before white 
civiiization had reached the rugged homelands of these people. Their difficufty 
of access and strong resistance to change have been the important factors in the 
preservation of their culture. 

A perpetuaf water supply from the springs nearby is the reason why the 
Hopi apartmenthouse-viffages have continued to exist and maintain a seff-support- 
ing economy down through the centuries. The springs are sacred to the Hopis and 
thsy have objected to sanitation experts who planned to cfean and pipe the shrine 
v/here the priests plant their prayersticks. 
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CuTtural Background of the Hopi Indian - Easterly 

The name Hopi meaning peacefuf, good, that which leads to happiness 
and Fife, has been appropriotefy given to these gentle, peace-foving peopfe. 
History records only on© instance of violence and warfare and that was used in • 
defense of their homes and religion during the early Spanish encroachment. 

The Hopi family is o closely knit unit. Outside of the immediate family 
there may be a host of re lativbs living in ths same village, and in very close 
proximity. A Hopi household comprises'dll the blood relatives near and remote 
and Finks with other households that trace back to a common origin. This most 
extended group constitutes a cJon. Related clans in different villages carry the 
same c fan name and the blood relationship is the reason for the ancient Hopi 
rule that man may not marry a woman who belongs to the same clan as himself. 
Because of matri lineal descent the children belong to the same clan as 
the mother. Intricate customs prevail as to kinship terms. Sisters of the mother 
may be called mothers, while the brothers of the fothers may be called fathers. 
And all the children of these mothers and fathers may be called brothers and 
sisters. Grandmothers and grandfathers inay be numerous in a simi ir way. The 
success and welfare of the individuol is closely bound up with that of the family 
to wh|ch he belongs. The social structure is balanced by the kinship system 
centering in the woman and the ceremonial system centering iin the man. 

The religion and ceremonial life of the Hopis is too broad 
and complex to attempt a lengthy discussion here but a 
0_j-. • -^^i^ ouo^gHom from The Hopi Ghifd> by Wayne Dennis,, is 
appropriate at this point: 
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Cuftural Background of the Hop! Indian - Easterly 



"The Hopf are as assiduous in seeking the good wifl of the gods as 
they are in caring for their crops. This is to be expected since both 
activities function to the same end. Without the good wifr of the 
supernoturais, favorable weather does not come, and without that 
life is impossibie. It is therefore abosfutely essentiaf that the cosmic 
fbrcesise controifed, and -this done by o fong series of observances. 
There is riot a month without a cerenTony and each ccfremony engages 
the attention of the entire community lor at Feast one day. A fong 
period of application is required from those persons who participote 
in it. 

"Each ceremony has two aspec ts. There Is the private or esoteric 
part which is performed by the cerenDniaf feeders and their helpers. 
(This takes pface within their kivos, or ceremoniaf chambers.) The 
public part of each ceremony takes pface on th© fast of the nine cer- 
emoniaf days. It is seen by the entire populance of the viffage and 
often by visitors from neighboring villages and by white visitors as weff. 

"Kachina dances are he fd in spring and summer* The dancers wear 
mosks which represent the gods or "kachinas". The supematuraf who 
is being portrayed is recognized by the markings and the decoration 
of his head, which is depicted by means of a skifffuify made mosk 
worn by the dancer. The uninitiated chifdren are tofd, and they 
beffeve that the masked dancers are the reaf gotis who in spring and 
summer feave their winter home, the San Francisco Peaks, wliich 
are near Ffagstaff, Arizona, and come to dance before the Hopi. 
The adufts hofd that fong ago such was reaffy the case, but that 
now the Hopi impersonate the dances which the gods formerfy per- 
formed on their visits to the mesas." 

According to tradition, when a Hopi girf marries she does not feave her 
mother's household to go to her husband's viffage to five, nor does she set up an 
independent one of her own. She remains under the maternaf roof or cfose to 
it, her husband feaving his mother's home and kin to join her. Afthough they 
five in the household of their wives, the married men fook upon the homes of 
their mothers and sisters as their reaf homesi There they return often to por- 
ticipate in their own cfan ceremonies. If they fose their wives through death 
or divorce they take up residence agoin v the maternal home. - Since the home 
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customarify befonged to the wife/ the onfy formality needed to obtain a divorce was 
to ask the husband to leavet 

Stability of marriage among the Hopis is not very different from that in the 
white man's society. Some marriages last through life while others can not er>duret 
The first marriage of a Hopi of eitber sex is expected to be with a person who has 
never married before, since the wedding garmets of the bride and the wedding 
pfaque of the groom, necessary according to Hopi ideology for the safe passage 
to the underworfd after death, may be acquired onfy in connection with the efab- 
orate rites of a first marrioget According to Laura Thompson in The Hopi Way , 
it is believed that those who violate this taboo will be punished by carrying a 
heavily loaded basket on the way to the house of +he deed. 

Husband and wife duties in a Hopi family ore to their home, to each other^ 
and to their children. There is a specific division of labor v^ich does not change. 
Jointly they maintain iheir astoblishment. The Hopi man takes care of his Farms, 
tends his flocks^ and pursues his arts and crafts; He makes moccasins and other 
orticles of leatliert He weaves textiles and does the embroidery^ He makes the 
wellknown kachina dolls which are symbols of fertility and to be placed on the wall 
rather than ployed with. He is often a silversmith. He also cuts the stone and 
builds his home or odditions to that of his wifes. 

The Hopi wonxin performs many household duties. She is expected to bear 
ciiildren whose training she considers an obligation not to be taken lightly. She is 
hoppy to have boys, but snQ especially desires! to have o girl since this is the means 
through which her family line is carried on^At an early og© the daughter's training beg 
for she will some day be in the roll of clan mothert PoUery and basket inaking are 
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the excfusive crafts of the women. Much of their time is taken up with the grind- 
ing of corn and caring for the gardens* 

Hopi chifdren rarely if ever feei that they are not wonted. From the moment 
of birth a Hopi chifd is considered an imprtont individuaf. At an early age they 
show a highfy developed pottern of discipline* They are hoppy^ weff-mannered and 
quiet. The idea that g child should be seen and not heard prevails among the Hoph 
OS it did in the white cuitune of bygone days. 

Serious conduct problems were often taken care of in the post/ less frequent- 
ly now/ by the kactiinas whom young children^ before their initiation/ believed to be 
supematuraU A member of the family/ usually an uncle chosen to help with child 
discipline/ disguised himself in a frightening way/ and disappeared only after obtain- 
ing many promises of good behovcor from the offending one* Thus the child was 
frightened into good behavior without de^roying his sense of personal security with 
the parents, 

Bbys are supposed to observe certain strength building practices os bathing 
in the sparing before dawn and long distance running. The father or grandfather 
takes a boy to the fields at an early age where he learns to help care for the Crops, 
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Since the Hopis have no written language their words and sentences can be 
set down for us onfy in English characters, chosen to convey the sound phoneticaify* 
The ofd Hopis are said to befieve that it 5s better for their ref igious beliefs not to 
have a written fanguage« Many arguments over confticting interpretations are 
avoided this wayt Rules and beliefs are spoken not written, and older men gevo 
the instructions to younger ones who must hear them many times so they can be 
repeoted correctly to their own sons and grandsons* 

A competitive attitude is severely condemned among the HopiSt The child 
OS weft OS everybody ehe is expected to do what is right* He is not urged to be 
better than afl others, or to outdo his companeons, although he may be encouroged 
to do OS well as tfiey* The idea of prizes, competitive awards and medals finds 
little if any approval* They feel that it might create envy toward the winner which 
will in turn harm them both* 

The "Hopi Way" is a sort of traditional common law which is both a kind of 
unwritten constitution for the group and a code of ethics for the individual* Kopi 
philosophy expresses faith in a harmonious universe in which nature, the gods, 
plants, animals and men are interdependent and work for the common good of oil* 
The individual's success in life and also the welfare of the tribe depend on whole- 
heartedly cultivating the Hopi Woyt Responsibilities increase with age and reach 
their peak in ceremonial porticipotion, especially in the role of Chief Priests* 

Premature death and sickness are considered to be the foult of the Individual 
who is believed to have deviated from the Hopi way* AAortuary rites are simple ond 
quickly accomplished* The body is placed in a flexed position in a crevice in the 
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side of the cfifft A cloud shroud is made to cover the face and a stick is placed 

upright in the grave to serve as an exit for the souf which is believed to stay in 

the grave three days and on the fourth to begin its lourney to the land of the 

dead. Thus ends the Hopi's |Ourney of life with rebirth in the underwork 

which is also the legendary pJace of his genesis t 

Concerning a changing Hopf cuiture^ Laura Thompson writes the foffow- 

ing in Culture in Crisis ^ 1950; 

"The Hopj does not re&ist change at the periphery of his culture- 
changes such as improved farrning methods and new grazing techniques 

if he is convinced by actuai experience that they may be 
usefu{« But he is extremely tenacious of his intangible vaiues and his 
way of life. 

"Wherever they five and whatever their age^ sex, and degree of 
sophistication in white woys, however, they have one character- ' 
istic in common. They respect their Indianhood and at the same 
time retain an open«*minded cxttitude toward other vafuesr They 
are not ciosed to the white world. They may not understand the 
white woys and the white people, but while they respect them- 
selves as Hop! they are capable of respecting those who are not 
Hopt. They hope, in the words of en ofd Hopi chief that "the 
good that is Hopi and good that is white may eventually be on- 
twined like the strands of a lariat. " 
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THE MOJAVE 



by 

Gynthia M, Elson 

The Mofave Indian is a member of the Yuman Group/ and in Arizona they 
ar© located along the Colorado River, The Tribaf Agency is at Parker/ Arizonat 
Our Indioii Education Workshop was visited by AAr. Pete Homer/ Tribal Gcvernor 
of the Mojaves, and Mrs, Agnes Savilfa, a member of the Tribaf EducationaF 
Council. The information in this article was taken from their report to the class. 

The Mojave Indian Reservation consists of 258,000 acres, 110,000 of - 
wh'ch ore under cultivation. Approximately 1800 Indians live on this land, 400 
of them being Chemehuevi, Some Hopi, Navajo and Supai live there also, but 
are regarded as colonists. It was a MD|ave custom not to turn anyone away who 
wished to come, and a strange Indian might be housed and fed for a longtime 
before he was asked who he wos or why he had come. Now, no new colonists ore 
accepted, the ^bjaves do not wish to Fose their identity which would happen 
eventually if other tribes were admitted fireefy. Kindness to the colonists is shown 
by allowing them to have fobs which could be, filled by Mojaves. 

The tribe is governed by a Tribal Councif consisting of nine members elect- 
ed by the people. The five receiving the mosf votes serve for five years, the other 
four serve two years. One of thes<> fiine i$ elected chairman, another vice-chair- 
man. There is also a secretary-treasurer who may or may not be an efected member 
of the Council. At the present time in the AAojave tribe, the business manager is 
a Pima. The Council members are paid for attendance at meetings, and the 
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officers are paid a salary, Mnimum age far serving on ihe Council is twenty-one 
■ years. ■ 

Farming is the main industry , and cotton is the chief crop. Because of this, 
water is very important to the tribe,, and since 1867 thej' have been using the water 
around Parker, Thus they fee i they have priority rights. Gypium, gofd and-copper 
ere fcund on the Reservation, but not in sufficient amounts to make the mining in- 
dustry very profitabfe. Some crude pottery is produced by the Mo|aves, and some 
bead work. The Chemeheuvi weave beautifuf baskets, and these crafts add some 
to the tribe's economy; 

The greatest economic benefit, however, is r^'iceived from tribal feoses 
of fond, soles tax on articles sofd at the agency, home site rentals on th« Colorodb 
river front, and hunting and fishing ficenses. At the present three large industrioi 
companies ore interested in feasing 65,000 acres of their uncurtivated [and,. Shouid 
the government permit the tribe to negotiate this transaction, the revenue in ihe 
tribal fund wouid be greatiy increased and woufd be stabilized. "Then we could 
soon become first class citizens instead of second class ones, " remarked Mr. Homeri 

Education, according to //)r. Homer, is a never-ending process. Educated 
native leadership is the crying need of all Indian people today, and it is their 
on?y salvation if they ore to toke their rightful place beside the white man. The 
sooner the-lndion becomes fomilior with the whitemon's language and his way of 
fife through the Educational process, the sooner his reservation status will be termi- 
nated. Lawyers, doctors, business administrotors, and teachers ore needed by all 
the Indian people, . 
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To further higher education on the Mojove Reser^'otioh, a sum of twenty- 
fivs Hundred doHars was set oside as a coUege schoforsKip fund in March, 1955. 
This provides for five scholarships of five hundred dollars each. So far, nine 
students have been helped by this fund. Aid has been given also to some secondor/ 
and elementary school students. 

; , CULTURE 

After giving pertinent facts concerning the economy, government, &c<focational 
view point of the Mojave, Mr. Homer and Mrs. Savi Ha graciously gave some very . 
interesting information concerning Mojave cultufe. 

The Supreme Beings of the Mojave are Motcv/ilya and Mastamho. 
creation of the world is told in such group songs qs the Bird Song, the Turtle Son9/ 
the Deer Song, and the People Song. AU songa begin wiJh the words, "la the 
beginning when the ground was wet." The AAjjoves are not a deeply religious 
people as they have no religious ceremonials, but they see their Creator in Nature 
and have a very strong code of ethics. AArs. Sovilla remarked that the penetration 
of fourteen different Christian denominations on the Reservation had led to much 
confusion concerning Christionity. 

Children are not punished by the parents, but are cautioned about doing 
what would seem right to other people. Porental control is by ridicule, and to- 
day children in school are often silent because they are afraid of being laughed 
at. The family is a very close unit, ond the eldest women commands -the greatest 
^ respect. ' 

No ceremony was required in a tribaf sr*cirriage; the young man simply went 
to the girl's home and if he was accepted, stayad there. That was marriage. 
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Todoy tribdf marrtagos are not recognized; a civil ceremony must be performedt 
This is deemed necessary so thet the fegaf rights to property and social security 
benefits can be established. 

When Q Mofove dies^ the corps Is not ieft clone^ All the relatives gather 
and there is much weeping^ singing and dancing before the body is buried* This is 
not to simuFote }oy, but is done to give the spirit a good "send-off" into the next 
worlds The ceremony lasts for three days and nights^: Songs include those the 
deceosed sang and iii<ed-to hear sung. 

During this time a hole approximately five feet deep is dug and is made wide 
enough so that it may b^'rlined with wood and arrowheodr The corpse is placed inside 
face down, with head toward the south. Wood and personai beiongings are then 
pioced on the corpse/ also gifts brought by the relativest Some gifts have been 
purchased especially for the occasion* Then fire is applied (p the pyre and some 
member of the family remains until qll is consumed* As the burning progresses, 
the ashes and debris fall into the hole, and at last it is filled with earth and leveled* 

After the cremation, relotives do not eot salt for fDur days* They bothe 
morning and evening in cold water, and smoke themselves 90 that the spirit of the 
dead does not come back and bother them* They object strongly to spedcing the 
name of the dead, as that might call the spirit back* It is considered very rude to 
ask an orphon boy what his fother's name was, os he does not wish to speak it for 
the above reason* 
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CQNGLUSION 



In the presentation of iheir nadterial, the A/b|Qve$ made it very cleor that 
they were willing to support the white man's educational program for the Indian 
chHdt They ofso empfiasized the fact that the white man could fccHitate the 
educationaf process/ if he would try to understand and appreciate the deep root- 
ed facets of the Indian cultural pattern. 

No finer representatives of any culture could be found than those sent 
us by the Mojaves, Agnes Savi I la and Pete Homer • 

Prepared by: 

CYNTHIA ELSON 
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THE HUALAPAI 

Cynthia M, Elson 

Tfie Huafdpai are a Yuman tribe who live on the pfateou south of rfie 

Colorado River and north of Bifl Wifliams Creek* They ore southwest of the 

Havasupoi to whom they are cfosely refatecfi This area is unsuited for agri- 

culture as it is too dry. That fact may have inspired these two examples of 

creative writing composed by students at the Phoenix Indian School. 

"Home of the Huaropai" 

Here is the Fond where you win live 
Go to the place where the water ifi/ 

. mark off your fond and live by the water« 

Nam(» the piece where your home, wi If be 
In summer live by berries and wild food« 
In winter five in a cave on your Iond« 
There you wif{ have stored fbodj 

food you had gothered in the summertime. 

Give the fond that you own a noma, 
a name like the Berry Patch 
or t^ nome of a riveri 

Loretto Russell/ age 14 

"What Water Means to 

I am a senior student and during the past few years of my school 
life I have learned many interesting things* Among the studies 
that I hove had/ one, "What Water Means to the People" has 
born in me great interest to stucfy it more and find put as much 
as I can what water really means to my people. 

Without water life is empty, 1 always think/ You cannot eqt, 
because you need water. You cannot cook, because you need water. 

1 TheNewTraH , 1953, p. 68. ' ; ' .. ; ' ; ' \ — " 
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You cannot cook, because you need water. You can not clean 
your house or bathe because you n^ed water to clean with. You 
have to drink everyday. 

So the people that live along the river any place who are suppli- 
ed with water are very fortunate* . 

My people consider themselves more fortunate than others because 
they hove plenty of wafer to use for planting, as this is their 
chief occupation/ and for their farm/ horseS/ cowS/ and to do 
their woshing/ and many> many other things thot always include 
one of the world's most useful liquids, 

Lydia Mae Innis, age 18 

Huafapai houses are constructed of mud and brush and are very similar to those of 
the Havasupai/ but not so substantial* Food consists of wild vegetable products* 
Pinion nutS/ mesquite podS/ amale cooked in ashes and dried, the agane, ond the 
giant cactus are some of nature's contributions to the Huofapai pantry* 

Personal property of the Hualapai is owned by the sex with which it is 
associated. Thus the men own the horseS/ the buckskin and the weapons; the 
women own the baskets/ utensils and blankets; Both sexes may own cattle. 

The family i s the econorolc unit of the tribe. Marriage is usually arrang- 
ed by the young man. When he selects a girl/ he visits the family and presents 
such gifts as deer meat/.^dressed buckskin or Navajo blankets to the father. 
Nothing is said to the girl. If the father continues to accept the gifts after 
repeated visits, he will urge his daughter to accept the young man, A good 
hunter is most favored as a son-in-law. Even temper. Industry, and non- 
addiction to gambling are other desirable qualities. There is no marriage 
ceremony other then cohabitation. The couple live with the girl's parents 
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untH the first baby is born, or longer if economicady necessary, 

Pofygomy was never common among the Huofapait /^rriage between 
cloze reFatives is cfiscouroged, and marrioge between first cousins Is forbidden* m 
Should the husband die, a widow mourns for at feast six months before romarry- a 
ing. 

Before the birth of a bgby , the expectant mother should not faugh at 
funny [okes or foolc at queer fooking anijmofs^ else the baby wiff turn out Tike • 
them. Sheshoufd not stay up all night nor wear much [ewelry* No fat should 
be eaten nor certaen parts of animals , such as fiver, tongue, eyes, ears, 
intestines, or any sack-like parts of the stomach. Any food consisting of two 
parts stuck together is forbidden, because it will coose twins. They are not 
wanted because they are usuaffy weak and dio in infancy. Husband and wife 
are not to touch themselves nor the baby for four days after its birth. The 
husband makes alf arrangements for delivery. After three doys of unsuccessful 
delivejy on the part of the wife, the husband may jump on the wife's body to 
assist in expulsion of the infant. 

The naming of the chtfd t akes place about six months afl^er birth, 
Names are accidentally acquired and are not cFan names. They generally orig- 
inate from some fittfe thing the child says or does or they are sometimes c&'eamecl 
of by the parents. Names ore individually acquired so no one efse wiff have the 
same name. This is supposed to prevent difficulty in case of death because the 
name then becomes taboo. 

When a person becomes old and death is felt to be approaching, he tries 
to return to his home. The Huclapai has a great fear of dying away from home; 
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Sometimes the aged people ore treoted very cruelly— fhe member is put outside 
the house and given very littfe to eat so his death wi If be hastened. Once q 
year the heed of the community is honored by burning food and cfothing. "This 
is an annual affair, honoring the dead of that particular year. Atone time the 
Hualapai cremated his dead, but when d Paiute shaman cfaimed that he had 
ioorneyed to the land of the deodcnd that they v/oufd again return to the 
eorth, burial in the ground was substituted far cremation. He reasoned that 
the corps could rise more easif>j from a pi ie of stones than from ashes scattered 
over the earth, 

Ti<e clothing of the Hugia pfti has been Americanized, but he stili 
practices the art of tattoo. Men tattoo the wrist or forearm, whife women 
tattoo designs on their chins, foreheads, cheeks, or hands. The person 
usucUy does his own tattooing. 

Material was secured from Joseph Milfer, "Arizona Indians," 
Arizona Highways, Juiy, 1944 , and The Havosupai and The Huafapai, 
Arizona rStote Teachers College Bulfetins, Vol. 21, ISb. 5, Ffagstaff, 

December, 1940, 
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PAIUTE CULTURAL BACKGROUND 

The Paiuf is a Great Basin Indian, and is one of the tribes of the 
Shoshone nation. He inhabited the Death Valley region in Colifornia and 
was found also in Utah and Nevada. At the presenf' there aro some of the Warm 
Springs Reservation in Oregon and the Kaibab Reservation in northern Arizona as 
as well as in Utah, Nevada/ and California. He was a well formed man of 
medium heighf and had bofd features. He remained lean because of continu- 
ed exercise in his rvomodic fife. He was a skillful dancer, a great hunter, a 
great" gambler, and a practicai Jokestar. 

The Paiute of Death VaHey was forced to feed a nomadic life, because 
he had to folfow the seasons to obtain enough food to ward off starvation. This 
fight for survival made him aggressive. Because of the scarcity of food, he took 
no prisoners — instead he had plenty of scafps. 

As his nomadic life was for economic reasons, alf his troifs fed to food 
and water. A tribal group of from ten to forth famlfies woufd move together 
stopping at pre-arranged pf .ces for the food which would be ready to horvest. 
The trails were the same their forefathers had used and were considered socfed. 
On these iourneys the tribaf chief was the guide, and he was a wise and greatly 
respected leader. 

When these various stops were made, the women harvested the seeds, 
beans, nuts, fruits, leaves, bulbs, roots, and tree bark that were used for food. 
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The men secured the maxnmafs, birds, rept? feS/ fisheS/ and insectst Many of 
the seeds and beons were lYKide into^^^f^^ Those 
stones were pfoced in ringS/ so that the woinen courd exchonge gossip and 
bits of pfecsantry OS they vvorked. Some of the fiour was made into cakes and 
kept that way # The reed supplted sugar, and cactus buds were regarded os 
vegelcbfes. When the Palute couFd not consume aff the ^f 
stored it in the eround* Then a file was kept burning over it for severol days/ 
thus destroying the food odor which might attract animals to the cache* 

Hunting weapons used by the men included clubs, {ova I ins, shy-stones, 
bows and arrows, and a stick with a curved hook with which rabbits were 
dragged from their burrows. The bow was about three feet long, made from 
wood of the desert {uniper, and was powerful* Arrows were made from common 
reed or shoots of wiffow and wena three ofKf one-haff feet long. The arrow- 
head was five inches fong, tapered to a point, and was made from greasewood. 
Nearly a!I arrows were poisoned. Some hunters had special arrows for special 
game as the rabbit arrow and sheep arrow. 

The Paiute set up camp at each food stop. They returned to these 
camp homes each year, n©vcr tearing them dbwn, usuaffy adding a few new 
ones. The round lodge was built of tufe rushes In the fowfands and of cedar 
boughs and other tree branches in the mountains. In the winter a fire was buift 
in the :'or, and the family crowded around it for warmth. The rocky struc*- 
ture of the Paiute homeland would have offered caves for shelter, but according 
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to his belief these coves were Inhabited by demons^ The more comfortable the 
cave/ the more devilish the demon. 

The domestic utensifs that the Paiute used were found in the vegetation 
that grew in the area. He made very little and very crude pottery, but the 
women had a welF developed industry of basket making. The funnei shaped . 
pack basket, the fiat bottomed, curve sided pot basket, and the urn shaped 
water basket were made extensively and used constantfy by the Indians them- 
setves. The moterioi used was tough wi ffow gro wth and pods of aromatic sumac 
which furnished the white color; mature pods of the unicorn which furnished the 
black; and the root of the Joshua tree whidh supplied the red color. The pot 
baskets were the best product, end rank favorably with the best Indian basketry 
of the continent. 

Paiute basketry is becomi ng rare, as it was given up gradually when 
the utensils of the white man became available. It is now almost a lost art 
among the Paiutes. As the bacon and beans of the outpost mining camps became 
available, the Paiute stopped grubbing through the hills and got a knife and a 
can opener. This method of living made life easier for the Paiutes, but it did 
not advance him morally or spiritually. 

Famify Life and Culture 

The responsibilities of the woman in family life bore heavily upon 
her, end the effect was soon discernible in her face and in her disposition. 
At an early age her face became wrinkled, and as her spirit was grodually 
broken, she became scolding and cross. 
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.Children were trained by the lecture method^ and the adufts were 
controlled en the same way. Lectures were delivered In the earfy morning by 
the chief of the councif. Patute acodcmic education was by the same method. 
Boys and gjrfs and and women learned the history of their people as they 
soJ around the cerenioniaf fire/ The men who delivered these lectures were 
colted preachers/ and they related mythofogy, history, religion , sociaf 
customs/ ond the daify tribal duties of the members. This education had 
some "spice" to it, hov^ver/ as "the preacher was also an actor/ and often 
dramatized some of the most interesting parts of the stories. 

The Paiute religion was based on natwre os he lived close to it/ and 
animafs were his gods. This was becauseTthey surpossed him in so many ways. 
He couIdn^t ffy from tree to tree/ but a bird couldj Medicij^e men were 
important in the Paiute's religious development/ and dreams of these men were 
interpreted to regulate the actions of the tribe* 

Some of the unearthiy beings who populated the Paiute's spiritual 
worfd were U-nu-pitS/ evil spirJts of mistakes; Yan-tupS/ evif spirits of the 
springs; and Rai- 'nu -sunS/ kindly spirits of the mountains. 

In addition to the medicine men's treatments/ the Paiute used the 
sweat house for treating cofds. He afso attempted to expef evif spirits fbm 
the ill by scarifications. This process included cutting gashes in the sick 
persoa's body through which the evif spirits which caused the disease might 
escape. Medicine men were affowed to throw the sick about/ hoping the evil 
spirits would be ejected by this method. If the medicine man failedio cure 
his patients/ he joined them in the spirit world — not of his own choice but 
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I Pafute Cufture Background - 5 (E^son) 
: by t!-<e tribe's. 

After death of a frfbaf member, there was much grief. His bows and 
j arrows were fashed to his body and the hide of his sfain horse was wrapped 
; about the member's. body. He wos buried among the rocks, and alf his personal 
befongings were buried with him. When a very important person diecf, the 
peopfe shaved their heards, burned the hair and rubbed dust into their heads. 
The- Paiute was not sure where he woufd go when he died, but he knew that 
his spirit woufd find a home In the spirit world; 

there are perhaps a hundred Paiutes in the Panamint and the 
Amargosa Ranges and In the area around Death Valley. The reservations 
are open to them, but they do not [ike reservations; Thsy still trop ttie wWd 
fife of the forest, and the women stiff make baskets which they seff to tourists, 
A good many of them are se(f-sostaining, and are considered good workmen 
in the mines and on construction proi'ects. They are considered intelligent 
people, and many are vyef f educated. The oral method of Instruction has disap- 
peared with other older vestiges of their culture, and the Paiute Is considered 
well on his woy to independence. 

« A * * * * « A * 



PAIUTC SONGS 



MIRAG E 
Our song will enter 
That distant land. 
That gleaming land. 
That burning land; 
And roll tlie lake in waves, 
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Paiute Cultural Background 6 (Efson) 
PAIUTE SONGS 



WINTER 

The red cfouds of sunset qra drifting 
Like down on the peaks of the mountains. 
The feathers of the reed are lying on the ground. 
And the quaite are perched in the pines, 

STORM 

On the peak of the mountains/ 

The eogle is dancing. 
The tempest Is roaring. 

At morn the ecgie wiif cry 

On the further shore of the hfHs, 
And a rainbow wiiF be in the sky, 

THE RATTLESNAKE 

Crawling along/ crawling along 

Through rocky canyon 
CrawJing afong. 

Through stony fand, close to a rock/ 

With head erect 
You crawled afong. 

By itie bush-cactus mound- 

You were passing afong; 
By the bush-cactus mound 

You were passing along/ 
Wiggling and crawling afongi 

THE RIVER 

The edge of the sky is the home of the river/ 
in the blue water the trout w«gs its taif. 

Prepared and presented by: 
CYNTHIA M. ELSON 
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APACHE CULTURE 

WARREN HIGGINS 
The term "Apache" was first used in the last decade of the Sixteenth 
Century. Since then it has been applied {x> Athapa^kan-speaking peoples 
occupying areas now parts of Arizona/ New AAexico, Texas, OkfaHoma, 
KansoS/ coforacb, and Utah/ and the Mexican states of Sonoro/ Chihuahua, 
and CoahuHa. In Spanish times the term "Apache" was occasionafiy used 
for adjacent non-Athapaskan Indians, merely because they fofb wed the 
Apache example of morauding the Spanish cofonies. The Southern Athapa$- 
kans termed "Apache" may be divided into six tribes or divisions, according 
to territorial, cultural, cod linguistic distinctions which they themselves 
recognized. These divisions are JicariHa Apache, Ligan Apache, I< iowa 
Apache, Mescalero Apache, Chiricahua Apache, and Western Apache^ 
Although the Navap are always mentioned as a separate entity, actualfy 
it woufd be more consistent to class them as Apache, as the Spanish former- 
ly did. The sharp difference drawn between the Navafoi and the Apache is 
Iittfe deserved^ for toQgther th2 two peoples formed a kindred series of 
cultures. Linguisticalfy, the Southern Athapaskans divide into an eastern 
and western group: The eastern one, composed of Jicarif Fa, Upon, and 
Kiowa Apache; The western one, of Navajo, Chiricahua, Mescc.^ro, and 
Western Apache. 
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ApacKe Gufhure:- 2. .(Higglns) 

The C fains of the ApoGhes are descen^^^^ 
There arc fifty nine clans otf^ presenl; time. ^ 

passed on by grandparwts. iVfany do not know cfan legends/ but those Avho^ ^ 
practice cerenwnief know the clan fegends; Th^ 
" ftpm sonf!9 physical charocteristic of the pf ace tl^^^ butsfdnd"- 
ing event which happened to the c[an> or frorrt soine fegend told about th^ - • 
clan. Some exewrtpfes of the cf gn names are; : 

^ Bittervycter People 
; ; ■.Whitewater: PebfRe/ 
Blackwoter People 

Descehding-ihto-the-woter in Peab People . 
Rbck-jut§5ng-?nto-the-water People 
Toll People 

Fly Infested Soup People 
AId3rs-}utting-out People - 
Washed People 

Family and bcaf Groups and Kinships; 

The fawily consists of the husband, wife and children. From there 
it expands to include the wife's father and mother, brothers, sisters, end 
the sister's husbands and their families. The extended family is several . 
households living together because of blood, cfqn^ marriage and economy. 
The extended family is the most common; they almost never live fflfone. 
The Apache has this to say; 

"It may be all right for white people to live that way; they 
seem to like ft, but it would not «b for us. We con not five 
alone. It is not right. Other people would talk and soy 
that there was something wrong with a family who did this; 
——that they must be trying to conceal something or that 
they were dbing something bod, " r 



Goodwin, Grenvilte, "The Social Organization of the Western Apache," 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicogo, llfinols, published, 1 942. 
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Apache Cufture - 3 (HJggms) 



Family authority is with the father. Older chiWren are expected to 

work until they ore married. The daughter and son-in-faw help the parents 

of the daughter. Within fhe fainify cfuster the sub-chiefij feature to the 

family cfuster about ©very day matters, in the manner; 

"Do not be lazyi Even if there is a deep canyon, or a 
steep place to cfimbj, you must go up It. Thus/itwifl 
be easy for you to get deer. If any of you go out hunt- 
ing this morning, tomorrow, or the following day, holi 
after yourselves while you are alone; When you trail 
deer you may step on a rock. If the rock slips from 
under you, you msy fall and get hurt i If there is a 
thjck growth of trees ahead you should not go in it^ 
because there might be a mountain Icon in a tree ready 
to aitock you; Afways go on>he upper ride, or the 
lower side, of such a clump. If there is ihick brush 
ahead, there may be a bear or some wolves in it. Go 
above or below it; When you trail a deer and you come 
upon hirn, if he should stort to run, do not run after 
him, for a deer can run faster than you, and you 
cannot overtake him. You women who go out to 
gather acorns and walnuts, do not go alone. Go in 
a party of three or four. Look after each other. If 
you get a mescal head ready to cut off, do not stand 
on the lower side of it; always work on the upper side, 
if you stand below it while you cut, it will roll on you, 
and its sharp points will stick into you. Jf you cut it 
off and are about to chop away the leaves from the 
head, do not open your eyes wide. Close your eyes 
holfway so the |uice will not get in them and blJnd you. " 2 

The rfegrees of kinship are very conipficated, and not untif a <:bJ5d 

is fourteen, or fifteen, does he understand Ws position in the clan. The 

younger children are told what to caU each person in fhe family cfuster 

by their mother. With each degree of bfood reiationship there is a correct 

type of behavior pattern or obfigation. With paraiTef cousins, an Apache 
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Apache Culture - 4 (Higgins) 

may not {oke, but with cross-cousins, who are far enough removed, he 
may joke, ' ' ' 

"A woman who was very taff used to be caffed joking- 
Fy ("cot in two") by her cross-cousins, who, because 
she was so toff, used to say of her "when she dies we 
wi/r have to cut her in two to bury her"; They used 
the name so frequentry that It became her nicknome," ^ 

Any member of the father's c fan «»ay be addressed as a cross-cousin. 

A man and his mother-in-faw are never to fook at each other. They 

beJieve both wifi sicken or di^ if they do; 

Ann Price said: "Ay famiiy was camped on the edge of Bfack 
River. The water was vary high, and they had to move camp 
across this river. The only way for my mother's mother to get 
over was to b« taken by father. First she tied a bfack cfoth 
about her head so that she woufd not see him, " ^ 

Another pecufior instance of kinship is the respect-avoidance 
reiatlonship which is practiced in a manner resembJing the complete avoidance 
of mother-in-lov/ and son-in-faw. There are many cfasses of respect-avoid- 
ance. One is with the wife's uncfes, aunts, nephews, neices and cross- 
cousins. 

"A man had the avoidance relotionship with his wife's 
mother's sister. One time this man and his wife's aunt were " 
drinking in the same camp. Some past diffisrences caused 
them to quarreii The woman angrify shouted out the name 
of the man, adding to it the word ("crazy") , She did 
this twic^ and then the man got back at her by shouting 
her name and adding ("no good") ; Tfie foifowing day 
both were sober and carefufiy avoided each other as before, 5 



3 Goodwin "op, cit,," 

4 Goodwin "op, cit„" 

5 Goodwin "op, cit. , " 
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Apache Culture - 5 (Higgins) 

A second cfass Is between granofparents-in-Iaw, granclsons-in-law 

and grancldaughters-in-Iaw. This is freer^ evidently because of the differisnCe 

mages. Another division of this cicss {s of the sibflngs-in--faw. 

"A man was sitting in his house taking with two men who had 
come to see htm, A car drove up otttside with a man and woman 
in it. The man called out to the cwner of the house that lie had 
brought him a present of some meat^ as he had {ust butchered. 
His wife got out of the car and came to the fence surrounc^ 
the incfosure/ where she stood waiting for someone to take the 
meat from her; The man of the house requested one of his 
visitors to go out and get the meat for him 
wish to because the woman WQ5 his sistef-^n-Iaw. She was ^ ^ 
his wife's sister and he had a respect rofationship with her* 

There qre many more class distinctions which are virtually impossible 

to expfain. 

Marriage end courtship in the ofden days 'was done by the young 
Apache pfoying the fCutei These fultes were decorated with butterffiest 
The young people sang certain songs and performed certain dances, Artarrtage 
is prohibited between members of a clan or rJ)ember of a related clan. There 
were some arranged marriages. If a girl wanted to marry a certain man she 
wcdbUtake his horse and tie it ot her wicki'-up. She Icnew by this tiiat she 
wanted to marry him. There is extensive gift giving between the families 
of a couple about to be married. 

Within two or three days from the time the youth's relatives were con- 
sulted^ his parents would request the mai<e members of the family to go hunt- 
ing for the girMs family. The deer meat and hides obtained were sent in a 



Goodwin "op, cit,^ " 
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Apache Culture - 6 (H'SSifis) 

fot to the girf»s parents, who distributed them a(t^"9 k}„ ^^''^ ^^^^ 

knew were good huntersi 't wcjs usually ftom two v/e^ *^ 

the girf's family mode theJr firs^ rgturn morrioge '^'^^ ^^'^ 

ed deer meat and hides v/e^~Qs|<Qd to hunt^ "We ar^^- ^^5^; '^^ ^ 

and hunt deer,, they would soy, the sam© tim® f(p*^^^ ^^^H. 

ask hefp of her kinswomen in preporing baskets fu^ 0^ .°^^ ^\\ 

When air was reacfy a fine of about twelve women/ ^'^^^^^^ 

fufi of food. Worked in single fij^ jo the youth's CQ'^l'' ^'^'^^^ hi* ''^^"^^^^ 

wouid be wflitsftg, Gifb of bfof^j^^j, horses, the ^^^^ ^^^^ r?^^^ ^^^^^ v 

ed might afso be brought. The contents of Ihe b^^ket^ 

others belonging to the bo/s fai^uy. The hod pfid oH^^' ^^^ ^a^^ ^'^v»*, 
ed among those of the boy's ""efatives who had Q]r0°<^9 ^°^^^\i)ie(^ f?^^*"?} 
the marrioge negotiations or who\yourd do so in the fi'^''^^ ^^o^'^^^^^ 
to those who refused heip or who were too poor to be y\pf 0°"^ 

wouid these peopfe attemp* ^o tQ|<e part in fhe fsflst/ ^ %y 
would be obliged to aid in »he i^^^^. Poorer worsen '^'^^j^ t^^^'"^^'v ^ 
onabie to contribute, often ccams to the feast to look 0^' i^*^*^^^'^^ 
relatives, in a generous mood, woyfj give them so'"®^^ th^ ^''^'^^^'^^5 
had,. 

The personal names used by the Apaches; ar« o gf tH^ "''^ ^^^^ 

new; some have meanings so ofd tj^^t they hove be<5" f^**' ^Kjj^ o?'^^'^* 
common to the white man, is not unusual to give an ti^^f^^*^ ^^'^^ 
to o child. This is accompanied by a giff to th^ "^"^^^^ 
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Apache Cufture - 7 (Higghs) 

The Apache woman Is made to feef her inferiority by not being alfow- 
ed to do many things which the men do. However, she rnay own^ control and 
inherit property/ choose her mate, controF her cfiildren, or request her husband 
to feove home. 

Visitors to a family observe certain customst No wicUi-^up U ever 
entered unfess someone is theret The visitor always sit^ by the door and is 
expected to make conversation. Trading of possessions between friends and 
relatives is common between Christmas and the hJew Year, If your friend/ 
who owns on old saddfe, suggests trading you ere obiiged to do so, even 
though your saddle may be newer or much more valuable. 

In these, and in many other ways, the Apache 1$ distinctive; for 
his cufture is as ancient, as deep-rooted, and as surcfy Apache, qs ours 
is a conglomeration of many cuftures, 
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THE HAVASUPAI CULTURI:_ 
"The People of the Blue-green Water " a beaullfuf 
name for the Indian tribe living close ^o the shores of 
Hovasu Creek, 





HAVASUPAI CULTURE 
Mar/ Alice Bed 

HE reader may think that "Havasupai" ?s an impossible name to 
pronounce and quite meaningless, but after one undorstanA the derivation, the 
name becomes reasonabfe and beautiful. In Indian language "Havasu" means 
"bfue-green water.J' taken from the turquoise color of Havasu Creek on whose 
shores these people live. The last syllabfe "pai" means ''people*" Therefore^ 
"Havasupai" means "the people of the bfue-green .water, " 

A neighboring tribe calted them "Kohunina" or "Wood Killers" because 
they gathered wood by clubbing theJr firewood from living trees. From this we 
trace the present names of Coconino Forest and Coconino County , Arizona, 

Hovasupci Canyon, through which Havasu Creek ffows to the Colorado 
River, is about one hundred mifes from Bright Angfe Trails which is welf known to 
tourists. By this trail, descent may be made into th© gorge of the Grand Canyont 
The reservation is a part of the Grand Canyon National Pork. 

About two hundred Havasupai Indians live in Havasu Canyon surrounded 
by red cliffs and roaring v/atcr falls, indaed a place of beauty. Their desires 
seem to be to have pFeniy of food and to five undisturbed in their nature! poradise. 
Oniy during the fast few years have they recognized the vafua of the white man's 
education and mechanical godgets. 

Padre Francisco Gorcers in 1776 was the first white man to record a visit to 

the Havasupait The tribe was practicaffy unknown until 1918 when LbsHg Spi«r/' 

^ Spier, Leslie, "Havasupai Ethnolography, " Anthropological Papers of the 
American Museum of Natural History, " Uttfe, Brown and Co., New York, 

N. Yi, voi. 29, pt. m, me. 
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Havosupai Cufture - 2 (feefl) 

Gotfiropologist of the American Artuseum of Maturaf History^ IWod for ^veral 

nionths at Supai oncf began his stud/ of their cufturet 

Bert Robinson ^ refated a Huafapai fegend which telfs of the origin of the 

peoples of the Colorado « Because it includes the Hovasupai it Is repeated here: 

"After the great water that covered the earth had drain- 
ed away through a hole in the ground, two divine beings came 
up from the underworld and climed to the top of a mountain in 
the Huolapai countryt The younger of the two wos Tedj^ 
and It was agreed that he should rule all the land that lay be** 
fore him, but there were no people on the. land; so he went down 
the river ond brought some stalks of cane and broke them into 
short pieces. Ha laid these on the ground and they immediately 
became living *people« " 

"For a long time Tedfupo and his people lived around the 
base of the Huofapot Mountain, but m time dissension sprang up 
and Tedjupo decided to seporate them. He gave each group some 
corn, beans, and squash seed. He sent one group to the south and 
told them to plant their fiefds along the great river (Colorado). 
This was the Mohave tribef Another he sent north across the rivert 
They were the Poiutes. Another group was sent down into the canyon 
of the "River of the Sky~BIue Water," These were the Hovasupai." 

" For a time the rest of his people continued to live at 
Hualapai Mountain, Trouble started one day when children at 
play began to throw mud at each othert Then they started throw- 
ing stones and a child was hurt. Some of their parents took up 
the fight and afl'er a man was killed, the battle became general 
and in the end one group moved away to the south into what is now 
the Verde River Volley. This was the Yavapai Tribe. Those 
remojnfng at Huolapui Mountain were the Hualopoi Tribe." 

In reality, the Hovosupai people v/ere driven from their former homes 

olong the Little Colorado River end San Francisco Peaks by the raiding Apaches. 

In this isolated place of rushing falls nnd protecting walls these people hove lived 



EKLC 



^Robinson, Bert, "Bosket Makers of Arizona, " Arizona Highwoys , Aug.] 951, p. 38. 
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Havasupai Culture - 3 (Bell) 

in peace and plenty. Until recent years they fecf a migratory fife. During the 
winter they moved to the ploteau of the canyon rim where they had abundant 
seeds, water, and firewood. It was easy to track deer, antelope, rabbits, ond 
squirrels in the snow. Their snug huts nestled among cedar groves for protection 
against the weather. Holes in the cliffs served as store houses for their corn. 

In the spring, when the snow melted, the Havascpai returned to their 
villages in the canyon where they started their crop planting. 

At the present time such migration has stopped because they are anxious 
that the children altend schooli 

,p Linguisticoffy, the S lavosupai are cfosely related to the Huafapai , their 
diafects being nearly the some, ^ The cultural and social relations between the 
tribes are very close. Intermarriage is frequent, sharing each other's points of 
view, Ethno logically, the Havasupais and Cocopahs are bound together, for both 
are of the Yumon nation and speak languoges based upon a common Yuman found- 
ation. 

Visitors to the Havasupai notice that the older generotion live in the mud 
and brush hogans that are similar to those of the Navojo, They are constructed fcy 
using four important posts coming to a peak which make the foundotion. Other 
smaller poles ore leaned between these, tiien thatch made of brush is opplied for a 
covering. Earth is piled end pocked cround the base. There are no windov/s. 

3 Smith. Christine Chombliss, "Havasupai," Arizona Highways/ August, 1947,p,12 

4 Corle, Edwin, Desert Country, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Mi Y., 1941, p, 109 
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Havasupi Cufture-*4 (^U) 

The cfoorwa// coyerecf wifh o blanket, in the winter faces the sunrise, o Iittfe 
south of west. An open porch shefters the doorway. Insicfe the eorth ffoor is 
Jrampfed hard and smooth. These peopfe Five cfose to nature and fove the out* 
of-doors/ Cooking and many of their other household duties are corried out 
side the house. Furnishings of the old hogans are nf)eqger, os the white man 
sees it« Beds of hides and blankets are made on the floor in grooves worn by 
the shape of the body^ During the day blankets are roffed and suspended from 
a pole near the ceifing. 

Courtship and mgrriaget In former years polygamous marriages existed. 
Even as late as 1906, Floo Gregg lliff found a few such cases. An old Indian 
was found with on old wife in one hogan, and near by that of his young wife* 

When she told him that the Great White Father forbade such an arrangement, 

' 5 ■ ■ ■ 

he remarked, "What they do, wife, children? I no keep? Where go?" 

Since the old wife and her children would be the ones to go, and she 
had borne her share of trouble, the old man was allowed to keep his wives. 
No report was mode to Washington. 

Courtship, in former years, was o sort of hit-and-miss procedure. The 
boy slipped into the girl^s hogan at nightt If he was not welcome, the women 
of the lodge chased him out. They beat him if he was caught. This discourag- 
ed any further advances, if he was accepted, he presented gifts to her parents 
and moved in. ^ 

Hiff, Floro Gregg, People of the Blue Water, Harpers, N. Y., 1954. p. 138. 
^Ibid., p. 13? 



Havasupi CuHuro-5 (BelF) 

In very smalf viff ages where two peopfe had the opportunity to know each 
other intimately/ they fef f in fove. With the parents' consent they set up house- 
keeping with the girl's^fomily. After the birth of the first child, the couple might 
move to their own homo, if they were financialfy able and w»re not Deeded in 
the same dweUing as a means of support for the efders« 

The formality of divorce was unknown/ and separation, was unusual # Per- 
haps this was due to the belief that marrioge was the basis of family life, end the 
tribal government was dedicated to family welfaret 

Early marriage was the rule of the Havosupai, Those who cohabited and 
colled each other "husband" and "wife" w^o considered morriedt Ntow they 
observe the white man's laws. There was ho taboo between husband or wife and 
parents-in-law, but neither husband nor wife spoke to parents-in-law by name t 
A widow mourned about six months or longer. 

Family lifet The family is the main unit of the Havasupai social schemet 
For about a month before the birth of a chifd, the expectant mother ond her 
husband must not eat meat. Only the woman must eat no salty fooSs, She must 
use a stick with which to scratch herself* These restrictions last unti l a month 
after delivery* Complications at birth will occur if ihese are not observed. 

The average number of children for each family is four. Child training 
is done without scolding and physical punishment. The whipped child loses 
courage, causing his soul to wither and die* Teaching is done in the form of play. 



Ibid, p, 140 
Loc, cit. 
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Havasupi Culture*»6 (Beff) 

The dcughter Is taught her duties by watching her mother and db 5 ng h 

her mother's supervision. To insure harmony in the home/ she must b« kind to her 

huiandV peopfe, Grondparents ore cored for -with bve and tendernesst^^ 

the aged lose their teeth, soft food* ore prepared for them. 

The boys must get up earfy aod run toward the rising sun. This trains them 
to be swift/ a necessity for a good hunter. Learning about superstitions and taboos : 
is a port of the hunting ritual, 

Chifdhood is pleasant and free, for there are no "nap times^* nor "meal 
timesr " They pfoy untif exhausted and eat when they wont to. 

Hovasupoi children ore excelfent swimmers, The mothers toss them Into the 
creek. In no time they poddfe their way to the bankr They ore not taught to swim 
bul" seem to do It instinctively. 

Children show a great affection for each other, Perhops this Is because the 
parents treat them with great gentleness and respect. 

Adolescence is on important period in every young person's fife. The 
hiavosupai girl goes through a certain ceremony. Stones are heated In a pit near 
her home/ then covered with dirt/ brush/ grosS/ and leaves, A temporary brush 
shelter Is built over the pit/ and the girl lies on the covered rocks for four days. 
Before her vigil begins/ she Is bathed in suds made from yucca roots. Her body is 
painted brown; her face/ red. During the four doyS/ she eats very little, no meat/ 
and uses a stick with which to scratch herself. It is believed that the eating of 
meat before her menses will cause her to be barren. 

Death and burial. When a Hovasupai is dying/ relcd^ives gather and begin 
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Hovosupi CuIture-7 (Beff) 

to waU. The hair of the corpse Is washed in yucca suds and the face is paintod. 
The body is (aid in the grave with the head to the northwest. Cbthes are furnish- 
ed by friends and refatives/ The fofbwing doy everyone in the village gothers 
to mourn with the fomify. The chiefs taik of the past life of the deceased and 
admonish the refafi>/es not to commit suicide. 

Now comes the burial in the famify plot. Personal befbngings are buriecf 
with the body so no eorthiy ties remain to bofd the souf to earth. Even a chifd's 
pony must die a slow deoth neor the grave. A wet buckskin thong is tied about 
the animaf's neck. As the feather dries^ it tightens untif death by strangfation 
occurs. 

In ofden dc^s the death house was burned to help free the souf from earth 
ties, isbw the fomify fust moves out far a few months. AIso^ many years ago^ 
the body was cremoted rather than buried; Through the inffuence of a Paiute 
shaman/ it was changed. He tofd the Huofapai that he had journeyed to the fond 
of the dead and feorned thot the dead woufd return to earth some day. The 
Hovasupai and Huofapai councif fea ders were convinced that the body coufd rise 
more easify from a pife of stone and ©orth thah from ashes scattered to the winds. 

Inherited fond is not tiffed by the Hovasupai for o year after the death of 
its owner. The spirit of the dead might return to its former home. Therefore 
many fertife acres are faffow and out of prorf^jction. 

Why they do not speak the nome of the dead . It was bef ieved that the souf 
hovers only a few feet above the ground, undecided whether to embark on thot 
long lourney to the beautifuf fond far to the northwest where peopfe are forever 
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young/ or remain with the people it foves. To speak the name of the dead would 

be caffmg it bock, and there must be no returHf 

Refigton, Religion is only slfghtfy developed and occupies but a minor 

place in Havasupai lifet Their creation myths ore similar to those of the A/lohave 

and Yuman Indians, It is believed that: 

"Every human has a soul in hts heart i^ich leaves the body at death, 
but not when he dreams or is unconscious. The soul of the dead may 
appear as a ghost in a short dark form • • t If a ghost appears to a person/ 
it is an evil omcn~-a member of his family will soon die# or he will 
have an accident. Children and the very old are afraid to go near a 
graveyard for fear of meeting ghosts*^" 

Trtbol customs . Only a man can become a shaman ^eoler). Power is 
obtained by dreaming or by inheritance; He perfonns at night by singing over 
the patient while holding his clinched knuckles of the left hand against the 
potient's forehead. In his right hand he holds the rattle and slowly twists his 
body from side to side. He 5ucks out the disease which he exhibits. If the 
patient does not ienprove, another shaman may be called on. There may be 
several workitng at the same time. The penalty for malpractice is death« One 
shaman was killed because he was held to have spitefully and magically caused 
an epidemic. An unsuccessful shaman, porticularly one who has failed for a 
long time/ might be killed by a relative of the dead patient,'^ 

Besides the shamanistic performances/ there is some matter-of-fact knowledge 
of curing. Wounds are sung over in the sweatlodge by the wound doctor who knov/s 

the appropriote song while he blows on them, A few medicinal plants are known, 

9 The Hpvasupgi ay>d the Hualqpai^ Arizona Teachers College Bulletin^ Vol, 21/ No, 5/ 
Flagstaff/ December/ 1940, Pa9e]6 

10 Smith/ Catherine Chambliss/ Op, cit,/ page 14, 
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but on the whofo/ infernal medication does not appeaf to the Havasupai , A 
man who wan»s health, prosperity, and success addresses the earth, trees, water, air, 
and Wind. Prayers are of so addressed to the springs where prayer-sticks are pfanted 
but not to the dead nor to mythical beings,'' 

Weather shamons are about on a par with those who cure. They obtain their 
power by dreaming of cfouds, thunder, fightning, and greot rain and hailstones, 

Superstitions and taboos. An expectant mother must avoid hearing the cry 

of certain wild animafs, or the creofure*s spirit wiff enter the child and cause it harm* 

"There was an oFd superstition that the souls of twins were in such 

cfose sympathy thct whatever happened to one must happen to the 

other, if one suffered accident sickness, or death, the other 

coufd not ©scape the some, for this reason, one twin was sometimes 

destroyed at birth. If the grandmother cfung to this belief, and 

there had been a twin brother, it woufd have been her duty to 7 > ^« 

destroy the girf and free the boy from the dual handicap. "^3 

If either parent had killed a snake in recent months, their baby might be doom- 
ed to crawf, lacking the strength to stand erect and walk. When kifled^ a snake 
foses its spirit. Where else coufd it go but into the child? 

Babies* ears are pierced by a relative or a friend to prevent deafness. 
Dances and Ceremonies, The Havasupai ceremoniafs are few and simple. 
The Peach Festival is held late in August for two days and two nights, giving forty- 
eight hours of pfay to the participants. Visitors, the Navajo, the Huafapai , and 
the Hopi, arrive the doy before. Some drive 165 mifes to attend. The main idea 

T1 ibid, ^~ : ' —. — - — 

12 Ibid, 

13Hiff, Fforo Gregg, Op, cit, , p, 142, 
14 Ibid., p, 143 146 



Pergonal adornment. The Hovosupai are not prone to decorate their bodies 
lavishly. Hair dressing, painting, and totooing ore moderate. Women^s hair is 
bongad below the eyebrows to the outside of the eyes and at the side and bock to 
the shoulders. They pride themselves on the weekly ^ompoo in the yucca suds. 
Men wear their hair long to the middle of the backt Face pointing is infrequent 
and done with subdued colors. Today the Hovosupai dress in American clothes. 
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back of this festival Is to c^Iebfate the gathering of the harvest. They visit, dance, 
gamble, play gomes, and hove rodeo contests. The Hovosupai love to race their 
horses. The Peach Festival is simply a name, not a display of peaches. Tom-toms, 
rattles, and chants form the mustcor port of the celebration.^ ^ 




Recreation > The people of the blu^n^^?^ 



^ love gomes and moke up many 



to suit their tastes. The yecch Festival riioy also he considered recreation and fun* 
The men seem to be great gossips, according to Catherine C. Smith. They 
indulge in this pastime when taking their sweat baths, and when he f ping with the 
cutting and stretching of buckskins. In this culture the men prepare the skins 
and make the vwmen's dresses. The bather enters the sweat lodge four times 
during the afternoon, remaining about ten minutes each time« After he comes out, 
he usuolly dives into the creek. Sometimes he prefers to lie on the sand and wait 
his turn again. 

How is the sweotlodge mode? It is dome shaped. It is constructed of 
of light poles set into the ground at int^vais, arched and bound with strips of bark. 

^%eed, Allen C, "Peach Festival in Supciiond, " Arizona Highways, July, 1949. 
pp. &-12. 

V^Smith, Cotlierlne Chombliss, Op. cite, p. M. 
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Two horizontal braces are bent around these/ one near the bottom/ the other halfway 
up the side* Layers of buffalo robes and bfcnkets cover the frairie* Green twigs cover 
the ffoor except fDr a space feft of the door where hot stones are placed. These are 
heated on a slow fire and carried to the lodge with green sticks. ^7 

Influence of the modern worfd^ A visitor to the Hcvasupai wiff be very sup- 
prised to see houses of wood and stone among the brush hogans. The government 
but ft these nice cottages^ but the older Indians refused to five in thorn, fieccuse of 
their tightness, gra?n and farm produce were safely stored in the m» 

After VVbrfd War 11/ when the Indian sofdiers returned home/ the stone 
houses became homes for the young men and their forsQifies* The outside world hod 
taught these Hovosupai to enjoy modern conveniences/ such as telephone/ efec- 
tricity/ innwspring mottresseS/ white sheets, hot and cold running water/ pianos, 
and refrigerators t The village boasts of a radto station T 

The Hovosupai economy still thrives on the products of the soil/ basketry/ 
and tanned hides, especially the bleached deerskins. 

Many of the young men work on the rim. Serving the tourists at the Grand 
Canyon National Park is a lucrative business. 

There is rK) school on the reservation now. Children ore compeffed to go to 
school but must attend a boarding school/ removed from the reservation/ supported 
by the government. It is hard for the young ones to be away from home, but /t is 
thought to be one of the best means for Hiem to faorn the ways of the white man 
in whose culture be must eventually live and compete for a livelihood, 

^7 Ibid., p. 14 
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J. aba, t,,jndrQ,jj 

The tribe may ^ventudfy out. Now there t,f« oniX fv/" V 

feft. The two rocky pinnacles, "P^'ncs Prinoass, " b?9*i ^"^^^^ ^af/^^ 
determine. In the mind of the Havosupa;^ fhe end of the p^^r V^Hg b'*^^ ^ 
When they faff, according to fege"^, thg Supaf wif[ parish, '^'^^^^^c^^^ th^** ^^^'^V 
are revered. 

Prepared on** P^'^I^^^y b/' 

■.:,rr- ; •-■ t^^ 

SEl:lCTi:C> giBUOGRAPHV 

Benedict, Ruth, PafTerns of Cuituj ^/ Hoghton Mifflin Co./ ^lei* ^^3^* iJ"^ Attv 

To understand the culture of a people is to understand ^^ti^*^* ^^V0^' 

Breed, Jack, "Ride a Horse to Hovasupd^ "firiHnajjigh^ilS^ 1^^^ ' 

This article states that the Havasupai hove niodern co'J. get ^W^^rfy 
electricity, refrigeration, ""Odio station, telephones, * ^'^5, 1^ 

of! speak English. Describes the scenery in detail* 

Kiff, Flora Gregg, People of th gJjl^gJVater^ Harpers, "^'Z^^^, 

A delightful story, giving »he e;<periences of a \e0^hef x^^^t 
Hualapai country to teach school Jn the early I900's. 

McGregor, Frances Cooke, Twentieth_c^ P* '^"^'^^hi'f ' 

1941. . y . 

A picture of contemporary Indiar, };fe. The photog^aP (J ^^p^f''^ ri^ny "^d 
that the Indion is very concerned ^yith his land in whi<^ ® j^^feo 
spiritual values. 
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Miller, Joseph, "Arizona Indians," Ajl^oriajjiahiv^^ ^^^^'2^"^^ 
Explains many customs of sever^TtnFes in tJi^out^^v/^ ' 

Robinson, Bert, "Basket Makers of Arizor^a/' Arizonajjig}^^ 

Comparing the quality, construction, oTdbi^^jty'^ ^c<^^ 
various tribes. 

Smr:h, Catherine ChaiYiliss, "HQvasupai,»^rjzqna_H]Qhw0'l/ paf!^^^ 

A wonderful description of the scenTc beauty of H^va^ ^^n^^"' 
A few of their customs are t'escribed. .^^ ^ 

The Havasupai and the HualapgL/ ^^'2ona State Teachers Cof'*^ ^^tigt't^^ '^l , 
No. 5, Flagstaff, Arizona/ t)ec6mber, 1940, 
A detailed account of history and customs of these ^""^ 
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NAVAJO CULTURE 
The largest Am«rican Indian tribe to<fcy In the United St^^^^^ 
This Spanish name signifies Vea» planted fields." The Peopie (Dineh or Dene) is' 
the name that Navajos use hr themselves. They live near the Four Corners. 

One authority has suggested that we can understand the Nova jo if we 
know him as a person and then contrast him against a background knowledge of 
The People's culture. ' Anot her refers to a girl who boks to the sch ool where 
she •'win learn the new things to help make the old things better, . . .always 
. . . . be o daughter of The Peopfe." ^ The public school teacher should make 
sore to include the American Indian child who is in her classroom, but she muss* 

avoid too much ottention. 

' ■ . . 

LANGUAGE . 

Understanding each other is vital for all when working for a healthy 
climate in the classroom. The Navofo finds our English language strange. Hf$ 
language is familar to him and makes him feel at cose. While It is neither essen- 
tial nor practical for each teacher to learn the Navaio tongue, an effort to learn 
a few words would likely give the child "a laugh" and help to counteract his 



kluckhohn, Clyde and Uighton, Dorothea, The Navajo, Cambridge, Mass.: 
Univereity Press, 1956, p. 223. 

2 Clark, Ann Nolan, Little Navofo Bluebird. New York: Viking Press, 1943, 
p. 37. . 
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hostile impufses toward the teocher. The Navajo fanguage is mainly a verb fonguage 
and requires a different order of thought hobits than foglish. Verb* with genders and 
pluraf nouns confuse him. Our many idioms are so strange to the Indian that he 
either gets the wrong meaning or he gets no meaning at alf. A teacher who said, 
"Your paper had that »fresh as ^ dahy* appeal, " or "Your papers must be in'tip-top . 
shape"'wouId fikcfy miss the mark of undersfanding with the Indian child. 

REUGIOKI. Navajo religious befiefs wrapped in mythology and ceremoniofs 
arc very coforfbf and awe-inspiring. The Way of fife is buift on "hormony in 
nature, " The number four appears in many of his refigious beliefe and customs— 
the Creation came by tour worlds; the four Socrsd Mountains ere the boundaries of 
Novajofand; four sacred cofors for these mountains ore seen as the cardinal points 
in a sand pointing; and cornmeaf is sprinkled in four directions and. up and down 
for the Blessing Way, ceremonial bfessing for the hogon. ^teny chants, ceremonials, 
and dances are for purposes in The Way of life. The Nbvajo religion holds that he 
is "Mode from Everything" - a soul form of creation - and that his evolutionary 
devefopmcnt occurred on The Way up from the four underworlds. He makes much 
of The Way as found in ceremonials - Bfessing VVo)/, Moving Up Way, Afountoin 
Way, Life Way, Night Way. ^ 

The People hove many gods. ChrisHonity seems strange because of a single 
male God who is entirely good. The Navajo has a strong Eclief that oil beings 
have evil as weff as good. He may accept Christian befief in a sort of veneer- 
woy that either c racks when he returns to IsJavajofond or must be strengthened 

Waters, Frank, Masked Gods. Afbuquerque, New A/lexico: The University of 
New Mexico Press, 1950, pp. U7-U8, 
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by befK^fs of The People* 

"Navafcs working away from their kinfofk find it necessary to go 
home partly for a renewal of the sense of security that the Sings 
and the great chants bring, "4 

FEARS AND BELIEFS^ The People believe that perfection is wrong, A 
weaver avoids perfection in her rugs by leaving slight iinperfections such as a brolcen 
fine of color^ a smafi spot of color out of place in the ctesigns, or a small slit between 
the threocfe of contrasting color olong the border of the rug. Some imperfection Is 
necessary for the escape of the evil spirit. Spider Woman, >Artien a Mcvajo copies 
a sandpairiting for a white man he will omit something, A child shouldn't get too 
smart because he may 'die young t 

The People believe that Changing Woman, the Earth MDther, places evil/ 
"a frttle thing, smalJ as a grain of dust," in the back of the infant's head immed- 
iately after birth when the infant makes its first sound. Here the evil remains through- 
out life and causes evil thoughts, bad dreams, mistakes,^ The Ntavajo does not fear 
death for himself, but he fears a diead person and flees from the hogan which becomes 
a "chindi-hogan," or a devil house. He avoids witchery, h afraid of being thought 
to be a witch, and takes care not to provoke a person who might be a witch. There 
are many taboos too numerous to list here, ^ 

The Navajo doesn't believe "that the way one lives on this earth has any- 
thing to do with his fate after deatb. He does accept the fact that witches and 
suicides will live apart in the afterworfd, 

^'Kluckhohn, Clyde and Leighton, Dorothea, op, cit, , P, 139 
Waters, Frank, op, cit, , p, 186 
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Arbrals and Vofues, WhUe culture appeals to dbstract morality of conscience 

and feefings of right or wrong deeds^ or it odhes to divine principfcs. The Peopfe 

do or do not do something in order to pfease or avoid punishment by the Hold People 

(gods). Again the Nava|o may say: 

"Mf you don't telf the truth, your feflows VA^n't trust you and youMf 
shame your relatives, You^lf never get along in the worfd that way, ^ 

The ofd traditionol Navap way was not to fie, to cheats or to steai. If caught 
lying or stealing he appeors to experience "guilt" feefings (shajr^e In getting cought). 

The Navajo pfaces emphasis on faking cere of things, on industry, and skiffs 
needed for survival. It ii; bad to be stingy, lazy, cruef to others, or destructive. He 
values hes kin, but is wary of non-relatives and strangers. IVtost activities are ac- 
ceptable provided excesses are avoided. Work and wealth in excess may be dangerous. 
The People believe that one cannot be nch if he properly looks after bis relatives. 

In the presence of new and dangerous situations the Novajo may do nothsng*- 
"•Sit tight and perhaps in that way you may escape evil, He may seek escape- 
rather than ask for help and advice he may leave. 

Decisions are slowly and deliberately made, "Any philosopher, who visits 

the Ncvahos, , , , impressed by , • , 'talking it over* and ^thinking hard* , , • • 

Every decision , , , first discussed by all', , , around , , , corrsult , • , especially 

9 

, , . older and wiser members of the family," An individual is important if his 
wishes do not threaten The People or established practices. He should be protected 



7 ibid, p, 218, 

8 Lcdd, John, T he Structure of a ^bral Code, Cambridge, AAass* Harvard University 

Press, 1957, 

^ Kluckhohn, Clyde and Leighton^ Dorothea, op. cit, , p, 227. 
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against rrore powerful psopfe J ^ He wrUs fw 

The Peopfc are allowed freedom of expressing their own temperaments by 
vorying their costumes or breaking the day's routine with trip 
spontaneousfy decided upon. Praise is given those who malie up a new song or coin 
d new pun or quip. "Unify in divcrsily is the Navajo motto.*' 

In one respect the Navajo seems to be far ahead of white man- he has 
always held that the mind and body are insepcB-oble. Just now we are beginning 
to make much of needing a healthy mind in order to have a healthy body. It is a 
psychologicflf effect of t>ie Medicine AAan which is good for the treatment of ill- 
nesses of the Navajoe It gives him faith ^nd courage. Religious rites performed 

by the Medicine Man "make the sick man feel that the spirits are on his side*" 

"The Navajos reason thot Navajo medicine men make strong ^ 
medicine/ together they make medicine twice as stjong^ " 

FAMILY AND lAWS. Strictly speaking the father is considered head of 

the Navajo family, yet the mother has much influence. Chifdron belong to h©r 

and carry her clan name; they inherit through her; the hogcn is hers; an^ more 

women than men have a ready and continual source of extra income through 

weaving. Many divinities are female. 

^0 ibicf. p. 228 
'»lb!d. p. 230. 

Questions on Indian Culture, Pamphlet 1 . Washington, D. C. : Department of 
the Interior, U. S, Indian Service, p. 16, 

•%eed. Alien C, "Mission in the Valley," Arizona Hishwoys. Phoenhv Arizona: 
Arizona Kighv/ay Deporlmedr, April, 1956, p*. 33. 
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Navaio names for each indiviclual ore perplexing to us because they 

nujnerous and we cannot be sure which name to use or if the person has changed 
to a new and different name. There may be names that cover the foflowing: a 
"secret" or "war" name; a nickname; one or more English ncmes; a dan ncme; 
and a suddenly adopted new name. 

White laws run contrary to Novoio customs ond unless The People happen 
to be familiar with and want to follow our laws ihey may view them by different 
priryciples. Morringe to us is an arrongement between two individuals and inheritance 
involves man, wife, and the children. Navajo warriage is an oirongemei|t between 
two fami lies, and inheritance wi II probably come only through the mother. 

If a NovQjo woman wants a divorce from her hosbond she puts his saddle out- 
side the hogan . If be wants a divorce he takes his belongings and leaves. 

ETIGUCTTE AND BEHAVIOR. What is good etiquette for a Nova jo may 
be poor etiquette for us. A handshake in greeting will likely be gentle and last only 
a few minutes, depending on length of time since the last meeting. They 3; H very 

difficult to say "Thank you'-. 

"/\Aany older Navahos will manifest embarrassmfent or resentment if 
they ore called their names to ibecr faces. However, the white 

procface of summoning chtldren by name is roptdly gaining «n pop- 
ulority, .. Navho children spending much time with whites get 

accustomed to this," ^5 • 
He does not see why he should answer for soneone else unless he has been deF- 

initely told to do so. When asked what someone else thtnl<s, he will say, 

"I don't know," 



14 KluckWohn, Clyde and Lsighton, Dorothea, op, cit,, p, 235. 
^%id. p. 67. 
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Phrases of praise incfude "He talks easy/' "He talks pretty nice/' and 

"He acts to everybody as if they were your own refatives." In contrast^ remarks 

fh-A ridicufe and humifiote are "He doesn't talk easy. He {ust sits there/' "He 

acts like he had no relatives," or "Ke gets mad like a dog." The People have a 

keen sense of humor. A child shows this by playing practical {okes and feasing to 

show approval of a friend. 

A Novojo finds it much easier to look down or watch the speaker's lips 

than he does to look tha speaker in the eye. He will draw back from a direct 

question and soy, "I don't know/" "Maybe/" or give no answer at all# 

The Novojo likes to hove a good time r gomes, singing, dances, feasts, 

foot or horse races, rodeos, cowboy sports, "chicken pulls, " hunting, shopping 

expeditions to Gallup, or Farmington, or Winslow. He loves the ceremonials at 

Gallup or the Flagstaff "Pow Wow. " He likes to sing as he works - when mc^ing 

0 fire in the morning, letting the she^ out of the corral, or as h<? rides. 

ARTS ANSP CRAFTS, Novojo rugs are well knowf) and ore ctioracterizc^cJ 

by str6ng colors and bold designs. Attempts hove been made to copy them, but no 

one hos succeeded. 

"A good Navaio rug, properly cared for, practically .ever weors 

out. This was proved at the Century of Progress in Chicago when 

2,800,000 jpersons ... walked over one rug without breoikin/3 d 
thread." ]7 

■> ' 

'6jbid., p. 5U 
17 

Watson, Editha U, "Navajo Rugs," Arizona Highways , fhoenix, Arizona: 
Arizona Highway Department, August, 1957, p. 23 
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In spite of the fact that The Peopfe hove had to tolerate mistreatment by white 
man, the weavm have somehow held onto this beautiful art. For a few years during 
captivity at Fort Su/nner (1863-1868) it fooked as if the real crcativeness of rug weav- 
ing would be lot\ for the Navajo, Time passed and the practical Ncvajo began to 
get the feel of weaving again, 

"The old designs care being irevived. Scattered here antd there over the 
reservation are weavers who are experimenting with the vegetable-dye 
renaissance^ and their work is beautsfufe • cCommercia! dyes w© fovcH- 
ed over most of the reservation, , ; The great cKarm of a Mavofo rug 
is its Jndlviduafity, No tvvo rugs are alike. Every rug shows , , , , 
creative skiff , * , ActuaUy, the future of Navqjo weaving is not 
brijhtc , • not easy to iearn , , , Women with any education can 
find jobs fhat wilf pay them more than the average twenty-five 
cents an hour that weaving pays « ; , A/bdern hstavajo girls are 
not interested in weaving^ Who cares 1o stay a* home and work at 
the loom, when the fiamify pickup will whisk them to a 's5ng," a . 
schoof jpasty, or the movies? 

Stiff, in some areas there are mony good weavers , , , The fast 
Nkavajo rug wilf not be woven for a good many years to comet " ^ 8 

Sifversmiths of Navajofand have made concho beftS/ neckfaces, buttons/ 

brccefets, eorringSp beads, rings, and sifver mountings for bridles^ They are about 

as wejf known for their sifver fewejry os the weavers are for their rugs, ft is their 

bank account, and is pawned at the trading post 5br food in the fean seasonSn 

"The secret of the Navajos* success as silversmiths are Sndustry, 
paHence, good eyesight, steady nerves, and creative artistic 
abifity. When casting sifver , , ,use a white porous rock for o mofd. 
The design of the article wanted is carved in the rock and the moften 
metaf ;is poured into the mold, Navaios value turquoise more than 
any precious stone? Turquoise has a religious significance , , , The 
Navajo cart teff the purity of the sifver he works afmost os weft as an 
assayer, " 19 

18lb^,, pp, 23-24, — — 

19Hasseff, Sandy^ K now the Nova/o, Denver, Cofcrado: The Worfd Press, 
1949, p, 29," . 
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FOODSw Mutton Is the chief meat used by the Navajo. It is prepared in 
various ways - - - stewed, roasted, barbecued, fried, jerked and dried. All of 
i-he animal is used. They do not eat fish being fearful of anything that fives in 
water. Fried bread and com-cokes are homemade breads of The People. Com, 
beans, red peppers, and squosh ore principal garden vegstables. Each year 
many come to Canyon de Chelly to gather peaches. This is a bved piace of 
the Navajo. Here the Home God lives. Pinion nuts are gathered in great 
quantities and in good years they are sold commerciafly, 

TlMEi The Navajo firids it difficult to adopt to our fine schedufing of 
time. The ofd way meant if you said you would arrive at noon you woufd likely 
appear at sundown. He didn't bother with time by clocb. He spoke of "sun- 
hot time of day," "cool time of doy," "heat time of day," etc. The Indian 
system was to five in the here and now in "harmony in nature." Time was un- 
important. He fivod from day to day. 1^ did not plan long hours or years of 
hard work. The Way has only required that he live in hormony with nature and 
he then had enough food, clothing, and shelter. To him saving in order to belter 
himself or to have enough for illnesses or old age seems "out-of-tune" with his 
culture that he and his ancestors have developed over the thousands of years. 
Our way, conquest over nature in order to raise the standard of living, is upside 
down to him. 

TH E PEOPLE TODAY . In spite of our differences in culture, 

". . . .the Navajos are some of the greatest learners and adopters 
among American Indians. The old idea that red man is a born 
conservative, unable or unwilling to change has long been known 
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as fafse/ but no iribo hos proved its untruth nrore conclusivefy than 
the Navajo. " 20 

Since Kit Carson forced them on the Long Walk to Fort Sumner, their popufation 

has giown from 8,000 to 83jr,000* Nava}oIand cannot support their growing 

numbers. Many seek jobs In white man's competitive worfd. They may again 

absorb ideas for their betterment as they did years ago. 

"Only four hundred yeors ago they were foose bands of hunters who 
hod wandered south from Canada. They fearned horse and sheep 
husbandry from the Spanish; corn growing and blanket weaving from 
the Pu6bfo Indians; raiding and footing from the Apaches; si Iver- 
smHhing frcsn the Mexicans; and their women^s costumes from 
our American post-Civil War dress styles. In off cases the Navojos 
outdid their teachers. " 21 

After World War 1 1 20,000 servicemjen and war-worker5 returned to the 

reservation and have been the strong uprooting Influence that calls loudly for schools 

to learn English in order to get good jobsi At long last, our government is aiding 

these courageous people by working with them* The Navafo school population at 

present is increasing 6% yearly. Children cry when the loaded buses cannot take 

them. Trailer schools are serving remote areas. Many Nava|o pupils are sent to 

boarding schools in Arizona, California, Utah, Oregon, and Nevada. The tribal 

council at Window Rock hos a "bock to school" radio program which encouroges 

all children to attend school. Manj^ changes are taking place, but The People 

still hove a long struggle ahead. 

"Actually the reservation shows all phases of Nava|0 life: rich 
and poor, conservative and progressive. Driving out from 
Window Rock, one may at first follow o hard-surfaced road and 
see frome houses, perhaps a new school building, and the plant 
of the oil company. Here ond there, but growing gnore ond more 

20underhlll, Ruth , The Navajos, Norman, Oklahomo: University of Oklahoma 

Press, 1956, pp. 3-4 
21 Challacombe, J.R., "A4oke Woy for tlie Novajo" Arizona Highways , Aug. 1957. 
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numerous, are the six-sided fog houses and the forked-stick 
''.^ hogans, ."'■,22 ■ . 

Contrary to what many peopfe befieve, the >^va{os do _not earn their 

living mostfy by weaving and si fverwork/ Z^riculture, herding of livestocki and 

newly developed industry on the reservation account for most of the income, 

[ Whcrt Is the future of The Peojpfe? Much wiff dippend on how for-s^ing 

and ondersJanding our governmenr poficees cu-e,^ on effecHve 

education for these peopfe, /vtest of all, the future depends on the Is!aVa|0, the • 

great adapter of what he wants fiX)?n other cuftures, 

"Some Novojos are neturclfy hard put to find sofid ground and need 
our best understanding ♦ . • In the past, however/ the NJava|os have 
always spurted ahead when they rningCed with qnother^ 
they wiff againi America's strength has been her a ffoy of minorities, • . 
mKE WAY FOR THE NAVAJO." 23 



22 Underhifl/ Ruth, op, cit, , p. 266. 

23 Chaffacombe, J, R,/ op., citt / pp. 14-15. 
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THE CULTURE OF THE PAPAGO PEOPLE 



The Papago name comes from the Indian words, "papa ootam, " meaning 
"bean people/' and Indeed It appears that they were apHy^^^r^^^^ sinceoneof 
their princlpaf foods was the mesqulte bean. Oddfy enough, the Papagos cafJ them- 
sefves "the Desert Popfe." They five on three reservations in the Southern Arizono 
desert: the Papogo, San Xavier and Gila/ About 5,900 If ve on the Papago 
vation, which extends from lO miles south of Casa Grande to the A4exlcan Border, 
ond others live on the small Gilo Bend Reservation to the northwest and the San 
Xavier Reservation, situated southwest of the San Xovier Mission. 

According to the book, "Papago Indian Reiiglon, " by Ruth M. Underbill, the 
Papagos were "on agricultural people, thoroughly adopted to forming and food gather- 
ing in an arid country, yet they hove been obliged to be semi-nomadlc. " She continue*: 

I'There were no rivers in their country, and they hod to 'fblfow the water' 
m order to keep afive. They spent their winters camping near smoH 
mountoin springs, in shelters which were often roofless, guarding their 
few possessions from tba wind, but exposed to the southern sunlight. 

Wherj June brought a ripening of the giant cactus, nourished on the 
water in Its fleshy trunlv they flocked to the hllfs to collect its fru^^^ 
Finally with the first My showers, they migratecf to th»open plain, 

where Wdomed bftisi, huts were clustered in permonen^^ 
uninhabited except m fhe rainy season. Here they could stay as long 
OS the summer cidudbursts filled their primitive reservoirs and soften- 
ed the rockiike adobe of their fields. When the corn, beans end squash 
were harvested end the reservoirs were dry, they returned to the mountains. " 

Before the reservation period Papagos obtained their meat by hunting, but now ?f J$ 

supplied by their heards of range cattle. Stock-raising in Arizona started with the 
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PapagoS/ who were believed to have been taught animal husbandry by Father Kino, 

founder of the San Xavier Mission, Besides stock-raising and farming/ which are thi^^^ 

two nicin occupationaf pursuits, Papagos on the reservation hcrr^ deveJoped skifl in 

basket-making and pottery/ and aiso cngoged in wood-cuttingi 

The book/ " The Papago/ " prepared by a federal writers' project/ reports: 

"The Famify is the most important unit in the Papago social structure^ AAost 
often/ and ideaffy/ a household consists of the parents, v carried sons 
and doughterS/ and married sons with their wives and childrer^ three geri^r^ 
ations in afft Home to a Papago is a small cluster Jo'** ^ fh-colored 
buildings in a cleoring encircled by mesquste bushes end The house 

is commonly a on^-room structure/ but there may be several roomS/ or if 
the family is large/ even several small houses* H^ar by c ramado/ roofed 
with^dry grasS/ is used in good weather for cooking and orh^r houJ9ho!td 
chores* The desert people spend most of the year out of door?:, Tl)©jr 
personal belongings are kept indoors and in winter they jp liislda^ 
but ot least half the year they cook/ eat, work/ sleep ond visit in the 
yard or under rhe romadot Marriage is the normal adult srote cmong 
the Popago* Girls marry at fourteen and boys at sixteen* By ancient 
custom, marriages were arranged by the families of the bride and groam^. 
usually without consulting the young people concerned* Nowadays 
young Pcoogos select their own mates and usually live with the grooms' 
parents* ^ 

Another book by Ruth Underbill/ entitled " The Papago Indians o f Arizono and 

ond Their Relatives/ " the Pimo/ states: 

"There were certain people in the village who had special power to cure 
disease/ to bring roln/ to tell when the enemy was coming/ oven to tell 
when their side would win in games: these were the medicine men* A 
medicine man got his power by dreams, A/bst Papago medicine men did 
not do any curing* Their business wos only to tell what had caused the 
disease and then someon : tv^ta who knev/ the right songs could cure* " 

Referring again to " The fiopogo/ we learn that: 

"In religion the modern fapago is Roman CathoIiC/ olthough there are some 
curious divergences from the orthodox creed* In some villages there is an 
organization known as the Sonoro Catholic Church, existing beside the 
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mission founded more recently by the FrcnciscanSt Th«^ membois of the Sonora 
Catholic Church refuH> to accept the American priests as Cotholics and con-- 
tinue wFth native priests or lay readers^ their rites being simifar to the o(d 
Spanish, A group of Papogos has a belief the elder brother of one of their 
own primitive myths, MonJezumo/ emperor of the Aztecs^ and Jesus Christ, 
are id$ntica!« 

"Papago myths begin with the creation of the ^^rlu^ Ej^rth /^glcian made 
it from the void and then from the union of earth ondi sky was born a second 
supwratural l-i-toi. The two created several races of men, v/hom they 
successively destroyed; One of thf? destructions wos by means of a flood, 
They were aided by several primeval beings, the buzzard, coyote and the 
spider. The singing bird, greosewood and turtle were also pri nuevat r 

' After their last creation, forth Magician and M^^'^i quarreifed and Earth 
Magicion sank thrcugri fhe earth, 1-5 -toi, now known as Elder Brother, 
brought ihe people up like children ani taught them the arts. Finally 
he became obnoxious and the people themselves ktiled him« He then 
went under ;he CKarth and brought out a new racer the present-day Papcigos, 
They drove oai the old inhabitants from their villoges and settled all over 
thrr present PItneriai " 
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THE CULTURE OF THE MARICOrA 

INDIAN 
• ; Eloise Fcjrren . 1957 

The Maricopa made their home on the southern Arizona desert near 
this Gila and Soft Rivers, /vtaricopa fife was not strongly organized around 
the viflage/ for their encampments were scattered and constantly shifted with- 
in the fimrts of the inhabited area. According to Dale " The Indians of the 
Southwest " : 

"The Pi mas occupied a large area of the valley of the Gila 
and for centuries prior to 1848 they had apparently undergone 
very liMle change. They probably numbered in 1 848 some 5000 
to 6000 people/ including a few hundred Maricopa who spoke 
a different language but had by this time become almost complet- 
ly merged with the larger tribe. The habit$ and mode of life of 
the two were almost identical. They Ifved in villages, but un- 
like the Pueblo and Hopi, their homes were built of cacti or 
wood of other desert plants and shrubs, rather than of stone or 
adobe* They practiced irrigation, bringing water to the little 
fields lying about their village by means of diversion dams and 
ditches constructed by communal labor. Their crops v/ere corn, 
wheat, vegetables of various kinds, tobacco, and fruit. They!l^ 
had domestic animals and poultry, and they were clever crafts- 
men, making excellent pottery and baskets, A peaceful, 
agriculture people, these Indians often suffered from raids made 
on their villages by the Apache; although not aggressive, they 
were brave fighters in defense of their homes and possessions. " 

icit'kifie'kit'k'kitit'k'k 
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The Pima Indians ca[f themselves "Aatam Aklmult," the "River People," 
for their home Is along the GHo and the Salt Rivers. The Pimas hcve beea n^^^^ 
In the Gila Basin continuously since 1530, holding the same territory which M once 
been occupied by the Hohokam. According to Edward Gastetter's book, "Pima, 

Popago Agriculture" ; 

"The Pima Indians live on the Gila Reservation just south of 
Phoenix , Arizona, The reJervation was set aside in 1859 and 
now consists of 372, 022 acres of land. The population shown 
by the 1950 census was 5, 500 people. " 

Along the Gila River grew a veritable forest teeming with wildlife. The 
Pimas fished in the rivery used willows which gnew along the banks for weaving 
baskets and clay for making pottery. They used water from the river to irrigate 
their field crops which included beans, corn, and squash. 

The overage Pima family was and is quite different from the ^JSual American 
ccvncepf ofthe family. Tiie custontary pattern is fcther, mother, and children. The 
Pimos* extended family included the elders or grandparents, their children and the 
grandchildren. Thus th« fam!5y may have three or four generations living together 
in a small cluster of jicuses mode of cactus ribs and mud. The leocler of the family 
was the grond^othof, os long aJ his judgment was considered sound. Pima marriages 
were arranged by the trvnternol grandfather with the participation of the parents. 
The matenml grandfather wouid moke all ortongements with the grandfather of the 
grootn. The groom (oi'ns the bride's fomilv and they live in the house with the 
porenJ s until she becomes pregnant. At that time the family helps the couple 
but Id a house next to theirs. 
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Chrisrionily was firsf Infroduced to the Pimas by Father Kino in 170G. He 
not onfy tried to hefp them spirltuolly but afso to aid them economicafiy by giving 
them domestic aninwfs and pfants. The agricufture, hunting and food-gathering 
pattern of fife were radicaffy changed by t«-' inffuence. Father Kino did not remain 
with the Pimas long enough to establish a church or mission. Th«ir next contact with 
the Christian reiigion wcw by Reverend Cook about 1870. Reverend Cook worked with 
the Pimas for many yeors, and was reworded by nwny converts. Today the moprity 
of the Pima Indians ore Christian. A^jny people fee f that the teaching of Chris- 
tianity fiffed the Pima people with doubts about their faws and customs, thus disturb- 
ing the identificatlsn of Pimas wifh their way of fife. Many years ago the Pima tribe 
had interesting dances and cercmoniafs but since the coming of Christianity this part, 
of their ancient culture has been fost, 

Pima authority and responsibifity concepts greatfy differ from ours. The sub- 
chief was given responsibility but not authority to execute decisions, thot responsibiHt; 
the whole community sharedPfmicj society is said to be an equafitaricn, fevefirig, 
cooperative democracy. 

The Pima peopfe are stiff artistlcaffy inclined, being adept at basket- 
weaving, and in the past at pottery-making. According to Dafe's " The Indians of 
the Southwest" ; 

"Iha Pimas were clever craftsmen, making excellent pottery and 
baskets, " 
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WAYS OF DEALING WITH 



INDIANS 



Jacob Hambfin, an active force inlhe settfementof Southern Utah^^^^d^^ 
himself to the promotion and maintenance of peace between white settlers and lndiar>s, 

Hoffman Birney, in his ZEALOTS OF ZION, prints Hambfin^s "Rules and Ways 
of Managing Indians" - a dipfomotic code worthy of general emulotion: 

1,1 never talk anything but the truth to thGm, 

2, 1 think it useless to speck of things they cannot comprehend* 

3, 1 strive by off means never to fet them see me in passion. 

4, Under no circumstonces do I show fear, thereby showing to them that I 
have a sound heart and a stroight tongue • 

5, I never approach them in any austere mcjnner nor use more words than 
ore necessary Jo convey my ideaS/ nor in o higher tone of voice than 
to be distinctfy heard, 

6, I aFways listen to them when they wish to tefl tiheir grievonces/ and 
redress their wrongs, however/ trifnng, if possible. If I conTO^ 

fet them know I hove a desire to do so, 

7, I never aflow them to hear me use any obscene language/ or take any 
, unbecoming course with them. 

. 8, 1 never submit to any unjust demands/ or submit to coercion under any 
circumstances; thereby showing that I govern and am governed by the 
rufe of right and not might, 

9, 1 have tried to observe the above rufes for the past twenty yeors/ ond it 
has given me a safutary influence wherever I have met with them, I 
believe if the rules I have mentioned were generafly observed the^^^^ 
would be but littfe difficulty on our fiontiers with the Red Men, 

Hamblin is buried in Alpine/ Arizona/ where he died August 21/ 1886/ while 
in hiding from "poly g hunters," 

From the Utoh-Am«riLan Guide SerieS/ 
p. 308. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Bureau of Indian . Affairs has assumed the responsibHaty for educat- 
ing Indian children since before the Civil War. It now feels that these boy^ 
and girls should be allowed to attend school with non-Indians. This progrom' 
of integration is receiving much attention in theState of ^rizona which has 
the largest Indian population of any state in the union. Why is it such a big 
problem and what can be done about it? 

The world of today in the United States is the white man's world . 
Indians find it difficult to live and compete In this world when they have 
attended segregated schools. This is not due to the fact ihai their education 
has been inferior to that which they would have received in public schools, 
but to the fact that they hove been sheltered and kept with their own kind for 
too long. They do not know how to mix with non-Indians ond feel at ease; 
♦hey ore afraid to ask how someJhinL Id be dbne for fear of ridicule. 
Because of tlhese fears and lock of sociabih^y they are often labeled as dull, 
stupid, inferior and stolid people. 

The maiority of children who have odjusted best to living on the "out- 
side" (asicfe from the ones who attended public schools) are those who hove 
.been enrolled in off-reservation federal boarding schc^s. /Vbst of these 
schools are located in fairly large urban districts where the children ore 
brought into contact with non-Indians at every opportunity. The YWCA 
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YMGA, Girf Scouts f Boy Scouts, FHA, Nationaf Councif of Christians and 
Jews, an<J othar like organizations, pfay a big part in this socializing process. 
The boys and girls are given opportunities for off-campus empfoyment on week 
ends and moke fine contacts in this way« Many of them secure on'-the-job 
training and have a position waiting for them upon graduation from school* 
Tine nearness to colleges and universities often ^ives them the desire to continue 
their education. 

If such contacts can benefit this group of children to such an extent, 
how much more they coufd profit from attending school with non-lndiansl 
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CONTRIBUTING FACTORS CONCERNlKiG INtEGRATION 



There afd mcmy conM 
the pubfic schools. One of the roost pressing Is finariciar support. ' 

The Indian popufatjon In Arizona is the largest of any state. Sixty percent 
of this population, or^bout 50,C)00 Indians, is concentrated 
of Navajo, Apache and Coconino. The non-Indian population is about 40,000, 
only 3.4% of the total non-Indian population in the state. Most of the Indians 
five on Teservotions v^ich are tax free, I^^^ 

fend. IMs difficult for these three counties to support schools for non-te 
and virtiKjIIy Fmpossifafe to provide focifities for Indians unless they receive aid 
from some other source. 

Other counties of large population have smaller reservations with few 
Indians; their representatives are not overly enthusiastic about state-supported 
Indian education. Even though the federal government is willing to assist in 
financing the integratfon, legislators fear that it wilf withdraw its support once 
the transfer is made. 

Another factor against ir;regratfon is the Iacl< of facilities. The state could 
take over the present federal schools but still would have inadequafe housing for 
the added enrollment. Many of the Navap and Papag children are receiving 
their education in boarding schools in California, Nevada, Utah, Oregon and 
New Mexico. This initioi cost would be very great. 

The fact thah the Indian population is largely rural presents another 
problem of some magnitu-de. This is especJtifJy tn.ie of the Navafos, for theirs 
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Contributing Factors Conceming lntegration-^2 (iVbtter) 
is the fargest reservation and the largest pdpufation. Since most of them are 
sheep herderS/ they five where grazing is avaiiabfe. This mear>s a constant 
shifting of residence, Afso, the/ five in fomify groups, not vIffages,so 5t is 
even more difficu ft to gather them iHii 

Even though tlie Popagos five in viff ages, they present a simifar probfem 
as the viffages are scattered over the reservation which is a forge one. To add to 
the burden, many of the people depend upon their earnings from picking cotton. 
Chifdren can pck cotton and hefp to support the fa/nify - thus many njiss school 
during this seoson, making it difficuft to keep a bafanced average daify attendance 

The other tribes do not present as many difJicufties because of thair fiving 
havitst Most of them are viffage dweffers, not scattered over such vast areas , 
making it easier to focote schoofs accessibfe to the chifdren. 

There are probfems concerning integration, however, which hove nothing 
to do with financing by others, and some of tl^ese are more difficuft to bvercomet 
AAost Indian famifies have a fimited income. Whife it is true that the discovery 
of uranium has made a difference in the financiof status of some Navafos; that 
the sale of cattfe and timber has roised the income of vorious Apcches end that 
refocation to the Co forado River area has affected the fiving standards of 
famafies from severaf of the northern tribes, by and forge the nvajority of 
Indians have incomes befow that of the average fomify. 

Chifdren In schoof want to dress fike their peers. It is ofmost impossibfe • 
for the overage Indian fomify to provide the desired kind of schoof cfothing. The 
federaf government provided not onfy cfothing but off other schoof necessities | 
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at one time. Since the ~ch if dren who attend boarding 5choofs <ire qble to secure 
empfoyment end some of the tribal councifs are giving aid, this practice has 
been largely done away with, lack of proper clothing ^ however, stilf is a con- 
tributing factor to the number of drop-outs of Indian chifdren In public schools. 

Somewhct rrjJoted to low income is the problem of l>ealth. Trachom 
disease of the eyes, has evidently always been o burden to the irKiians* The 
white man has b^iar^ able to assist them with this through treatment and the teach-* 
ing of preveation. It has bsen said many times that tuberculosis, the most dread- 
ed or 6\ ^eases among the Indians, wos unknown until afterthe advent of the a^hite 
man. Again, due to the teoching of prevention and treotnient, to tests, ond to 
the moh^a r-ray units the incidence of tubercuJosJs is declining. 

According to the Indian Seivice, "in recent y^^ars where comparative 
tesSs have been made of both Indian and white children in pubfic schools^ more 
illness has been found among the whites thon oflrong the Indians." 

Indian religion has many traditional ceremonials bid the parents like to 
have the children present at these times. Most of the children are far from un- 
willing to attend. This necessitates absences from ichool.; Boarding schools do 
not find this cs much of a problem as do day schools and peripheral schools where 
the parents are rjble to f/Xerc?5e a more marked influence.? 

The culfurol background of the Indian is scarcely comparable to that of 
the non-Indians who surround hIoi» He is more or less isolated In his world; 
steeped in the traditions, customs and pracfices of his fore-fatfiers. He knows 
little of what goes on around him. He has seen airplanes flying over and trains 
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Contribirfing Factors Concerning Integration -'4 (/v^^ 

going pi3st; some hav« heard radios and have seen and heard telephones used; 
a very few have seen television. The vast majority, however, have no radio, 
no telephone, no efectricity to run appliances - not even a newspapsr in the 
nome. They hove never bathed in a tub nor been introduced to the use of a 
water cbset. Some do not even know what it means to be weighed. When such 
children enter schoof it is as if they are going into an entirely different worfd. 

The attitudes of Indians toward education are varying. Some tribes, 
such as the Pimas, have striven for an education since the very early days. 
Others, as the Navaios and Pdpagoes, have shied away from education. Since 
the end of Worfd Wor ll, more and more Indians >ave been cfampring for ed- 
ucation. Many young Indian men were members, of the Armed Services. 
Through their trove fs end contacts with other people, new avenues of living 
were opened to fhem. They discovered that it was difficuft to make use of these 
openings without at (east a high school education. The veteran, have exerted 
much influence on the tribdf leaders as well as the tribal members, resufting in 
ever increosing numbers of children going to school as well as the veterans them- 
selves taking advantage of their Gl rights. 

Their attitudes about integration also vary, AAast of them admit that it 
will come about sooner or later and agree the* it will be a good thing. They do 
■ not wont it rushed, hov/ever, ds many of them do not feel thot rhe Indian popu- 
lation is ready for it. They also want to have ^he final say in the motter, few 
are openly against integration, feeling that it is the obligation of the federal 
government to educate them. Still others favor integration but feel that the 
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ContrlbuHng Factors Concerning Infegratbn (iVlc^ter) 
prablems invofved/ due to fow income, wlff have to be sofveu first. 

The fanguage handicap is one of the largest hurdfes to be jumped. In 
the fourteen distinct tribes in Arizona/ fourteen different languages are spoken. 
It is true that some tribes can converse to a limited degree with others, due to 
certain simiforities. This is found between the r.mas and Papagos; Paiutes and 
Chemehuevis; Mohaves and A/taricopas; Havasupais, Huafapais end Yavapais; 
Apaches and Ntavajos. None of these languages has any resembfance to English. 
Overcoming the language barrier is a formidable task, even though English 
is spoken more widely by Indians than ever before. This use hcs been necessitot- 
ed by the intermingling of the tribes In agricultural areas, by off-reservation 
employment and the further influence of the Second World War. 

Prepared and Presented by: 
ROVERTA V. MATTER 
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ADJUSTMENT OF THE INDIAN CHILDREN TO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



EKLC 



MARIE BUTLER 

"Ar& {n^Jian chifcfren living within a StaJe ar© citizens of that State 
and are cntitfed to receive any end off benefits extended by tde State to any 
of its other citizens/ for Indians ore subject to most state taxes in support of 
education," 

"The only exception is the State of Mississippi which does not admit 
Indians because of color. " 

Our Federal Government makes contracts with the various states when 
the school districts need financJaf assistance. The Indions have been provided 
with everything from books to cbthes in a white man's way; for a white man's 
curriculum. ' ^ ^ , . 

The IrJion parents had little interest in our generosity because there 
was the lack of association ^mih their own expv'^riences. Learning was not 
pleasant. Children were punished for speaking their own language/ the onfy 
means of communication which they knew. Parents did not encourage education. 
They did not know how their children might be treated. They often * Id them to 
avoid the terrors associated with schpoF* It was natural for the human mind to 
rebel against force. 



. 1 

"Indian Educatio n"/ Vof, 211 September 15/ 1951/ Department of the 
Interior/ Washington/ D. Ct 

^Goodman/ Basil Henry/ "An Investigatior of the Adfustment of the Apache 
Indians to the Public Schoofsof the State of Arizona", A Thesis 
for B* A* / Arizona Stote College/ TempO/ Arizona/ 1951. 
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AcJiustment of the Indian Children to 
the Pubfic Schools - #2 '({Bntter;) 

There was nothing for them to do but accept the change and face 
the conditions as Indians have done since the first contact with educaHon, 
Adjustment came from an outside force but has groduaffy been accepted until 
now it is the force from within themselves that tuilds up the courage, interest, 
and attitudes that moke Indians a part of the destiny of the world. 

Parents went the best for their children. They want their rightful 
place with others for opportunities, accomplishments, and responsibilities 
in society. They want their children to learn to show respect for their as- 
sociates, and they expect others to respect their childrer/'s persoralities. 

Respect grows grom practice cf fovorcbfe oHitudes built by the co- 

oparotion of parents, teachers and pupils. "Children will learn -..^x^cti'^ anc- 

3 

precisely what they live, " "They adjust to edfKration accc'^!r r:^ tK^^i - 
growth pattern and experiences." The : H -:^^i<:«^environment mc:;;es 
happy parents, and the result is an c^c^ier school. 

School was considered a good p.^ace pc-cctice the qualities that mdce 
for the accept cnce of Indian children into non-Indian society. Without c^;oing 
into reasons and factors behind their change in oiHtt-de^ it can be said that 
Indians of today alflxist universally piece on ©xtrci vly high value on education. 

The point oF view began to change when Indians were recognized as 
people capable of working out their own affairs and finding solutions to th&ir 

3 ^ '^^^ " — • 

Indian Education - "CUifdren Ne^^d Exper:©nce" No. 234, P. 4, 
February 15, 1953. 
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Adjustment of the Indian Chi fdren 7 

the Pubfic Schools - #3 (Butler) ^ ^' 

own probfems. Solutions had to;come from the people themsefves, "The plans 

that evolve shoufd come to be regarded as th^r ow^ plans with which they vAt0 

•' 5 
be willing to struggfie at any cost to see them fi^arried to completion," It is 

■ ^' ■ '■■ ^ ] 

io us to "hove the patience and understanding riecessary to aJd in bringing obout 

' ■■ .. 

a healthy adjustment from their way of life to* which we find our material being, "6 

Indions do not have the problem of being accepted in our way of life as 
some other race moy have, Thesr own desire become a part o\ rhe new culture 
by reodily learning and accepting it, mokes adjustment a lesser task for them. 
From the simple life of the Indian system to the^mor]^ complex way of living 
today/ the Indian is fast moving toward solvJhg his pobleijis, and also , show- 
ing us how we can adjust to others, ^ 

The Indian has turned his tragic ordeals to an inspiration for us all» He 
has done more adjusting in 300 yeor?,. than some races K^v^, yet not done m a 
I/OCOyeors, 

In trying to shape all children in the same mold at school/ vve hove made 
undesirable products, Adjusfment to srhool fios often been a disturbir^ c^esuit : 
because of the lack of understanding of human* differences and similarities in 
the various races of people. The Indian children hove the some basic needs 
as those of all children. How schools expected to moke children adjust them- 
selves/ v/hen they were complete strangers to our culture/ seems too cruel to 
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"Reifel/ Ben / " Cultural Focvors in Social Adjustments'^ Indian Education 
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Ad{u$tn)ent of the Indian Chi fcfren to 
the Pubfic Schools - *4 (Butfer) 

be true. But it only shows man's inhumanity to man* 

The Indian is fast gaining prestige, recognition, and success, not 
because we made him willing to adjust, but because he desired to do so. 
He sees th6 need of adjustment becous^ the Federal Government ir/oy soon 
put him on his own resources, and he is fast accepting his responsibility. 
Because of this event in fhe near future, the IndJr » children ate being train- 
ed and encouraged by their parents fo go to school. 

Laurence D. Haskew soid, "It is easier io ffoat o boat when the tide 
is in. Pushing and hauling won't hel[;r get the boat to v/ater. Wait for the 
tide."'^ The tide is in and Ir Ian children are get^:ng reedy to diagnose theii 
difficulties and give solutions* Their adjustment to school proves their 
capobifities and desires. 



Haskew, Lau' -nce D,, This is Teaching , Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, ^956. 
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OBJECTIVES OF INDIAN EDUCATION 



The primary educaitonoJ objectives of schools v^here Indian 
students are enroffed are: 

1, To give students an undersfanding-and appreclatiori oi 
their own tribaf lor^, arf> music and community organi- 
zation* 

2. To teach stt ;Owgh their own participation in 
school and ga/firrwuent-/ to become constructive citizens 
of their communities* 

3f To aid students in ^naly^Jng the economic resources of 
their reservation and in planning more effective ways 
of uHfizing these resources for the improvement of 
standards of jivJiffig. 

4. To teach through actual devncnstration, Intelfigent con- 
servciion off notural resources; 

5m To give stur/ents first-hand experience in livestock manage* 
ment, use of native materials in bousing and cfothing, in 
subsistence> gardening/ cooperative marketing, farm me- 
chanics, and whatever other vocational skiffs are needed 
to earn a fiNjelr.hood in the region* 

6t To devefop better health habitS/ improve sanitation, ond 
higher standards of diet with o view to prevention of 
trachomo/ tt^befstjlosis, and Infant diseases^ 

7, To give studei>ts an understanding of the sociaf and 

economic worid immediately cbout there and to aid them 
in achieving some mastery over their environment. 

8» To serve as a community center in meeting the socia* and 
economic needs of ?he community. 

F^^^d^jrofT^iureau of fodicn Affairs 
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CRITERIA FOR THE STATE OF ARIZONA 



JOHNSONhO'MALLEY CONTRACT FUNDS 

l« "The Bureau of Indion Affairs wiff pay the fuff cost for chifdrcn 
of one-fourth or more degree Indian bfood living with parents on 
tax-exempt fand not in a schoof district," 

il« "The Bureau wiff pay fulf per capita costs of the schoof atfgnd- 
ed for those chifdren who wiff be boarded by the Bureau in towns 
for the purpose of attending pubflc scboofso" 

lit. "The Bureau wiff pay the share of the per capita cost of educa- 
tion of chifdren of one-fourth or more degree Indian bfood re*^ 
siding on tax-exempt Indian fond within organized pubfic schoof 
districts which wouid ordJnayily be poid for by Tocaf and county 
taxese" 

IV, "The Bureau wiff pay for specicf service provided for Indian 
pupils such as opportunity roomS/ schoof funches for needy 
pupifs/ and simifar expens3ii nequired to assure the education 
of the Indian chifdren," 

V, "The Bureau wiff pay the fuff cost of education for tiie Indian 
chifdren who are enroffed in pubfic schoofs fbr the first time 
and for whom the district connot cfaim entitfement to state aid." 

V!. '*Where an approved amafgamation of a federaf and pub, 
schoof is in operation/ the Bureau of Indian Affairs wiff pay 
that share of the cost of operating the pubfic schoof that is 
administrativefy determined by Stat© and Bureau representatives," 
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t NDtANlS IM PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Why Enro(f Indians In Public Schoofs? • 
Three factors contrrbuhsd principally to the shift from federal to 
public schools: 

1 . The desire of the Indians themselves for non-segregated 

education, 

2. The government's willingness to assist local districts in meeting 

the cost of educating Indian chifdren, 

3. The voluntary movement of Indians into areos of seasonal employ- 

ment. 

It is felt that children benefit from grades to higher branches of learn- 
ing if kept in one system, the public school, ^ 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs takes the position that every Indian child, 
by virtue of his citizenship, has a right to the same educational opportunity 
provided for other citizen children. 

The two basic factors which are accountabfe for the shift of respon- 
^ sibility for education from the Federal Government to the Stotes ore: 

' .All lands within the Continental United States ore now organized 
into states and each state recognizes its reponsibifity to provide educational 
opportunities equally for all its citizens, 

2, The Citizenship Act of 1924 granted citizenship to all Indians 
residing within the Continental United States, 

There^o.^e# legally, by virtue of Indian citizenship and Indian rights^ 

under the 14th Amendment to the United States Constliution, the answer to 

the responsibility for educating Indians today clearly points to State and locol 

school districts, 

1 ] ~ " — ' — — — : ■ 

Officer, James E., Indians In Scho<»? , Bureet' Ethnic Research, Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona, 1 956. 
page 35 
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Indions in Public Sehoof «2 (Ritter) 

\i has been the policy of the Bureau to transfer the operation of its 
Federal schools to the Stotes as ropidfy as circumstances can be 6e\ehpe6 to 
integrate permaner>tly Federaf operations into the States' systems on a hs^h 
that will permit Indian parents to exercise equally with other parents the basic 
American right of a voice in Jocal school control and management. 

In a 1 955 Indian Education Sub-Committee of the Governor's White 

House Conference in Arizona, Indian opinion was that all federal schools 

should not be taken over and run by the public school system until the Indians 

themselves are ready for it. 

Agnes Sovilla, Treasurer/ Colorado River Tribe said: 

"It is inevitable and desirdble but the transition should be 
gradual and not sooner, or faster, than the Indians want it." 

Others stated thot mony Indians are too poor to afford public school 
education because_o£ihe cost of lunches, special clothes, and other costs. 
They favored public school education for their children, providing these 
problems could be solved. 

The mod^^i-n era favors secondary and. higher education so some.o.f them ; 

can prepare themselves for life away from the reservation. Even those Indians 

engaged In subsistence forming on reservation lands realize that specialized 

training, not available in primary grades, can help them make the most of the 

3 

lisnitcd resources at their (Hisposal." . ' • ' 

^Indian Education, Branch of Education, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Washington, 
D. C, Bulletin 279, February 1 5, 1 956. 

^ Officer, James E., Indians in School , Bureau of Ethnic Research, Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, University of Arizono, Tucson, Arizona, 1956, 
Page ^53, 
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Indians in Rubric Schoof ffd (Rifter) 



Tom Segundo, former tribal councif chairman of the Papagos, gives 
one of the important reasons for this training and preparation, not oniy for 
the Papagos, but for some other tribes. It is because the increase in Indian 
popufaflon makes it impossible for reservation fcsnds to provide a living for 
all the people. ^ 

Indian speakers at our workshop afso gav^? V.-orM War ii as another 
important factor, because boys who wenJ out to oompete with others away from 
the reservation realized that higher education is very necessary at the present 
time. 

Tribal Spaders recognize the need for education^ The Son Carfos 
Apache Councif has adopted the state law pertaining to school attendance. 
In other tribes Tribal Law states that children must attend school unti( the age 
of eighteen, or uhtil they complete the eighth grade. 

The San Carlos Apaches are. sending their chifdren to Gfobe Pub??c 

Schools in the fifth grade as they feef there might be less drop-outs if the 

children start to pubfic school sooner. Many of the other tribes are follow- / 

ing a simifar plan wherever it is feasible. 

Since the early days of Indian Education th^na has been a contSnuous 

incr<5oss in the number of Indian children attending public schools. For the 

lest twenty years or more there has been a concerted drive to secure the 

^Stocker, J oseph, Tom Segundo^ Chief of the Popogos, Arizona Highways, 
Phoemx, Arizona, ]95?. (April, 1951) 
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Indians in Public Schools -'^4 (Rifter) 

admission of Indian chifdrsn to public schoofs, whergvis r such en arrangems.it 
mode it possibfe for Indian chifdren to hove thg advantoge of feing educated 
side by side with white children. 
The M&jiam report states: 

"The public schoof hos the great advantage that the chifdren are 
teft in their own home and family setting. In addition (and many 
Indians regard this as especiaffy important) attendance of Indian 
children at the public school means that they usuafly have the 
chance to associate daily with menders of the white race. 
Indian children brought up in public schools with white chifdren 
have the advantage of eorfy contacts v/ith whites while stiff re- 
taining their connection with their Indian family and home. 
This would seem to be a azad thing for both sides. " ^ 

The present policy is to encourage Indion attendance in the pubfic 
schoofs, so as to make possible at an early date the withdrawal of the federal 
government from the responsibility of maintaining Indian schools. The off- 
reservation boarding schools concentrate on preparing the Indian child for 
eventualoff-reservation employment, so as to help m<ka Indians self-support- 
ing, relieve the pressures of increasing reservation populations, and prepare 
Indians for federal withdrawal from responsibility for their welfare.^ 

The Indian Bureau argues for public school education because they feel 
that the mingling of the Indian and non-Indian youngsters on the playground 
and in the classroom helps the Indian child to learn English and understand 
the culture which surrounds them. ^ 

^Beotty. Willard W.r Education for Cultural Change, Professional Publication 

of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Pages 177-180. 
6 Officer, James E., I ndians in School , Burc riu of Ethnic Research, Departnr)ent 

of Anthropology, University o^ Arizona, Tucson, Arizona, ]956, P. 53. 

^ Ibid, , page 51 . 193 



Indians \n Public Schools - *5 (Riner) 

Even In a pubfic school which is predominantly Indian a "segregated" 

public school/ the Indian Service educators emphasize that the Indian chifd 

comes under state laws with respect to curricufum and texts^. and receives 

his instruction from teachers sotisfying state quafificationSa They maintain 

that the Indian boy or girl who goes on to pubfic high schoof or coffege within 

8 

his own state benefits irom pubfic schoof attendance In the fewer grades. 

To Congress the most appealing argument for pubfic schoof education 
is the facj iSat it costs ihe federal government fess money than federal education. 

The principal reason for the high costs of federal Indian education is 

the fact that so mony Indian youngsters are enrolled in boarding schoofs which 

are obliged to supply them not only education but room, board/ and extra- 

9 

cJassroom supervision as well. 

WHAT THE FEDERAL GQVERNMElvfr HAS DONE 

Admission to pubfic schoofs has not afways been easy because many 
Indian families have fived in poverty, which deprives them of the advantoges 
of running water, plentiful amounts of good food and good clothes, 

Indian schoofs have encountered the same problems but the Federaf 
schoofs are equipped to deal with them and they are being eliminctede 

In the mixed areas, help and guidance from the Indian Service to 
Indian parent?, have rapidly eliminated the causes of complaint of the white 
parents. Today, areas in the United States where Indians five side by side 

8 : " ~r 

Ibid. 194 

^Ibid. 



Indians in Public Schools - ^6(Ritfer) 

with whites and still do not attend ihe some public schoofs are very few in 
number. Each year sees one or two of these remaining "sore spots" efiminatedf* 

Whan it has been arranged to send Indian children to public schools/ 
the Federal government has agreed to moke a payment toword the cost of 
operating the focal school somewha* in proportion to tlie loss of incoine because 
of the tax-free status of the Indian land. In most areas the amount of inoney 
actual fy contributed by the Federal govesnment toward the operation of a good 
schoof has exceecfed the tax wlilch might have been levied on the Indian fancf. 

The Federaf Government permits the State Department of Education to 
withhold a small proportion of stote contract money to finance the adminis- 
tration of the fund and fo f^ovide supervision for schools enrolling Indian 
children. The states thus take over the responsibility hor«tofore assumed by 
the Federal Government in providing education field agents to negotiate tuition 
contracts, supervise the enrolfment of Indian children and see that they are 
provided with the necessary personal aids such as glasses/ textbooks/ and 
clothing to permit them to attend school in states where these ore not provided 
fnseto all children. 



10 

Beatty/ WillardV/./ Education for Cultural Change/ Professional Publication 
of the Bureau of Indian Afrairs,* Pagec; 17/-i S0. 
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COMMUNIGATIONS 
Methods 

"Constructive character education shoufd produce mature individuofs 
who can foresee the unwisdom of their contemplated behavior to the point that 
they avoid doing things that they wiii regret bter, " 

WILLARD Wi BEATTY 

The American Indian has re|ected many of the white man's cof>^tributions 
because they did not contribute to a better life as the Indian saw it. Because 
the white people could be blamed for the Indians' poverty, diseases, , and dep- 
rivations these alone were reasons enough to reject the white man's w^s. The 
Indian's culture had been proven to effectively meet his needs and satisfy his 
wants. When the Indian could see no value in changing his way oF living, he 
continued in the old way. 

To work together effectively the white peopfe and the Indian must- 
understand one another. Oftentimes this must be accomplished through inter- 
preters among many of the older Indians. 

People learn a new languoge when it will be useful to them to learn it. 
When no need is felt there is resistance to learning a second language. An in- 
dividual may change his language completely and even forget a first language. 
Only if there is need to use both languages, will both languages be used flu- 
ently. An individual, or a group, that feels a need to learn and has a desire 
for learning a new language, and a reason for continuing its use, will acquire 
a second language with relative ease. 
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Gdmmunicatfons - 2 (ShuTer) ^ - ' 

To (earn o new fanguage it is necessary to feorn to speak it first. 
If a ctiifd cannot use a tcngusge with meaning ^ he canhdf comprehend content* 
The basic language must be mastered first, /V\ueh practice and repetition qre 
im):.:^?'*«nt. The child must be encouraged to practice the new fanguage on th^ 
playground, ot rr^eoltime/ and in other activities. 

The Indian child's Engfish vocabulary buiWing besins os soon as he 
enters school. Up to this time bis life has been within a different cuftural 
pattern than that to which he 3s introduced upon entering school. 

Care must be token that words are not introduced too rapidly for the 
child's learning ability. In order to do this the teacher must use a controlled 
vocabufary. An oraf vocabulary must be developed before written ijnguoga. 
The chi/d must be able to express himself oral ly . before he can become a good 
readar. The Indian child needs to leorn to think and speak in Engfish in order 
to make the contacts necessary with the non-'Indian culture. 

The child's training will begin with an introduction to health habits 
necessary to his school living. He must be taught the use of the sanitary toiiet, 
showers for bothing, food habits and personal cfeanliness, 

IHe also will need to learn social habits av:d customs considered 
important in our v/ay of living. Some of our customs may not be considered 
important to the Indian, but, in order to live in our society, he must learn 
our ways. This does not meon that some of our ways are different from, the Indians 
Nor does it mean that the Indian^s way is wrong. 
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Communjcafions - 3 (Shulef) 



Much English can be '^ij^' f.qught through pfoy. A wide 
variety of concrete materi^fs^ M''^''**^^ '^^ essential and should be made 
avai f able for cf ass- 1^ ^ ' \ room use. These moJeriafs 

may be gyouped J ^ L into oreas, such as, a pfay- 

house area, picture and ^^o""/ book area, work area, and a 

noture study area. Others may be added as the teacher desires. 

A suggested fist of pfay materiafs for beginners woufd ihclud<B: 

1. P/ayhouse with furniture - tables, beds, choirs, dishes 
brooms, and other equipment commonly used in the home. 

2. Toy wagons, trucks, cars, airpfanes, boots. 

3. Wooden horse that may be sadd fed. 

4. Toy animals - cows, horses, sheep, goats, cats, dogs, 
and perhaps animafs found rn a zoo. 

5. Sticks painhsd voflfiouscofors for building. 

6. Blocks - pointed and in a variety of styles and shapes. 

7. Equipmefir for making and washing doff cfothes as welf 
as doffs. 



tAony of these things can be made from orange crates, clay/ ofd 
stockings, spoofs, sticks, tin cans, and bfocks of wood. The teacher shoufd 
be on the fook-out for materials that can be utiftzed. 

Activities that may grow out of pfay are: 

1 . Toy naming games that not onfy teach the chifd the names 
of toys but teachers him to recognize a particufar toy in a 
group. 

2. Cofor naming games to teach the primary colors by find- 
ing articles iflustrcting a particufar cofor, finding cofors 
in pictures, crayons, or paper. 

3. Counting games to teach number concepts. 

4. Doff games may add mother, father, baby^ brother, and 
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Communications - 4 (Shufer) 

sisfer to the vocabufary, (Stress th and b sounds, ) 
This game may be varied by using animal groups, 

5, Finding games review names of toys and colors, and 
introduces new words such as " get" and "find" , 

6, Guessing games can be used to guess the name of o 
toy the child is hiding, guessing the color of a toy, 
or the shape, 

7, Making games are good in helping to teach the chifd to 
fo flow directions. The children should be encouraged 
to give dir-Bctions, too, since it ts difficuft for Indians 
to direct others. These games should be simple at first, 
as, make a hogan with blocks. Later the directions 
should indude two or more suggestions. 

An adequate work orea should contain iobles and chairs to fit the 
children, for example: painfs, brushes, and easels for painting; clay, scissors, 
colored paper, pencils, crayons, colored chollv paste, newspapers, picture 
puzzles, needles, thread, cloth, materials for stringing, weaving looms, and 
magazines for viewing and cutting out pictures. 

The following activities may be developed from these moterials: 

1, Learning names of materials through naming games in a 
manner similar to that hr teaching names of ttoys, 

2, Build vocabulary through instructions in how to do things. 
As soon as the children's vocabulary is complete enough 
tor them to give instructions let them take turns at being 
the teacher. 

3, Develop muscle coordination and vocabulory by cutting 
out pictures, drawing pictures, sewing buttons on dolf 
clothes, clay modeling, soap carving, weaving, simple 
knitting, and crocheting. 

The story book and picture area should contain attractive pictures 
and picture books, well illustrated story books, charts showing children's 
©xpariences, scrapbooks with pictures of children, toys, animals, and interest- 
ing activities, also class-made experience charts, 
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CommumSatlons ^ 3 (Shufer) 

Thssmeferlaf may lead to activities simifar to the foflowing: 

1, Telfing stones from pictures, 

2, Teacher rerdmg stories with the children soying fomifiar 
•parts, as in "Three Little Pigs", 

3, Reading titfes under pictures, 

4, Chifdren pfoying rofe of teacher in story-teffing, in 
picture recognition games. In picture selection, 

5, locking at pictures and naming them, 
^ 6, Teffing colors and numbers in pictures. 

"^^^^^^ % 7, Teffing the story of a pieture, 

8, Teffing what is missing in missing-parts pictures, 

9, Assembling fig-saw puzzfes« 




To develop number concept many smaff materiafs may be useda 
stvcfes, stones, spoofs, marbfes, dominoes, seeds, puzzfe pieces, smaff toys 
are off usefuf in this adtivity. 

These materiafs may be used to arrange into groups guessing "how 
many?" : counting, jacks, marbfss^ pick-up sticks, and bean -bag toss. 
Other counting activities ar<a counting the children in the room, counting the 
boys and girfs, choirs needed for a group, paper to be passed out, pencifs need- 
ed, number of scissors returned, and matching domino spots. 

Every day schoof activities provide many opportunities for using 
English, Health activities provide many of them. Parts of the body - - head, 
hands, feet - - - may be taught through simple recognition gameJi the way a 
mother woufd teach her smalf child. Body functions offer excel fent opportunities 
for English usage, as: "see with the eyes, " "eat wifh the mouth," "waf^with 
the feet , " " smell with the hose, " When teaching how to wash the face and 
hands, and the proper way to bathe, teach the materials used, and such words 



CommunFcations - 6 (Shufer) 

The chifdren wilf need to fearn the names of the articfes of cfoth-* 
ing worn, MaklnQ pictures by drawing/ picture charts showing and naming 
cfothing/ and making scrapbooks using magozine pictures will carry this activity 
into the cfassroom* , 

Learning nan^s of table utensifs can be on interesting experience* Take 
pfateS/ silverwore / napkins to the classroom and show how they should be used 
and the names of each piece* Let the children practice using the articles in 
play parties using toy equipment if necessary. Correct table setting may be 
taught with these same materials/ or perhaps they may set one of the tobleS they 
will use in the dining room. Food may be brought to the classroom to be discussed 
and handled. New foods may be introduced in this manner and rightfully deserve 
this special attention if the children are to accept them. Children will enjoy 
making food charts and scrapbooks. Proper table manners may be taught by 
ploy acting/ classroom parties/ and other real experiences. 

Children need to be taught to take care of equipment t d to put it 
away. They should learn to work quietly so as not to disturb others. This does 
not mean to discourage talking - - - we wont them to talk and gain confidence 
In using English- - ^ but children should learn to converse in a quiet raanner. 

There are many simple house-keeping duties that children enfoy 
doing and which provide many opportunities for conversation. Some of these 
duties are arranging toys, books, pictures, bulletin boards/ dusting furniture/ 
caring for plants and pets, end caring for wraps« 
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CommunicaHons - 7 (Shufer) 



Other acti 
in building an Engfi 
DronxatizaHons of 
periences; 

characters and anima 
the name of the 
portrayed; shadow 





— that teachers wifl find helpfuf 
vocabufary are: 
fomifiar stories and ex- 
Jr jlj I mi rations or story-book 

the "audience" guessing 
character or animaf being 
screens where the children guess 



the child behind the screen, or the name oflhe articfe being hold up/ 
Children wiif enjoy moving pictures they hove mode on o roff of paper showing 
scenes of a storyt Let them show and tefJ the stories. 

There are many simpfe games and songs dear to a chifd^s heart which 
may be used fust for fun as well as for teaching. iVbst children enyoy Simon 
Says, looby Loo, I See You, Eency Weency Spider, Another Goose Rhymes, 
Lazy A/tary (substitute the children's names) , Red Riding Hood, Biffy Goats 
Gruff, Ten Uttfe Indians, and countless others that seem to have o universaf 
appeaf to chifdren« Birthdays, specraf hoUdays, which we observe, seasons, 
days of the week, and nomes of the months are other bits of our cufture the 
Indian chifd wiff need to acquire* 

To help the indion children learn English words, teach sounds 
used in our language. Show him how the mouth, vocal cords, teeth and lips 
help to pronounce different and difficult souncfs. Teach him sounds and words 
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CommumcaHon - 8 (Shufer) 

using those sounds far him to imitatet Much practice and repetition are im-« 
portant In (earning a new languoge. 

As the children progress to more mature groups^ they should assume rm>re 
classroom responsibilities^ Many procedures used with beginners shoufd be carried 
over into the intern^ediohcir groups with o further enrichment of experiences* These 
groups shoufd be ready io read on a level about equal to that found in public 
schools although the Indian child's experiences will probably be more lirnited« 
The teacher must make a real effort to introduce the children to on everwiden** 
ing acquaintance with the non-*lndian culture in which they will have to live* 

Richer reading experiences may be provided by reading for pleasure, 
reading for informotion, and reading for appreciotion* Dramatizations, 
story-telling, and sharing reading experiences moke use of some of reading 
experiences make use of some of reading experiences* 

Field trips to non--lndian schools, classrooms, ploys, and entertainments 
let the Indion see what other children of the same age are doing* Similar trips 
to business activities such as bakeries, packing plants, garmet factories, mochine 
shop, light plant,croarncry, dairy plants and many others show \he children the 
working activities of the dominant culture. 

The school should provide social activities on the child's level, such 
OS, making introductions, using the telephone, planning trips, parties and 
programs* 

Through use of the recorder, radio, television, ond films the Indian 
child con become familior with many non*-tndian customs, songs, games ond 
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Communicatloni - 9 (Shufer) 
English usage. 

The ofcfer chWd needs a continuation of aU that has been taught the 
younger chiW. He wiff need greater opportunities to practice speaking, read- 
ing^and writinai English in order to devefop increosingfy in skili and content 
subiects. These opportunities must be kept meaningfuf and within the chT[d»s 
needs. The need for the mastery of fundomentais is important as they provide 
an incentive for feorning. 

The high school teacher must find content material that is near the read- 
ing ievei of the chifd. She must give the child heip and encouragen»nt in over- 
coming his ^YecJ<nesses. She may find it necessary to divide the class in groups 
in order that each chi id may get the most from th^ instruction given. 

Situotions shouFd be set up in which the chirdren use and iisten to 
Engfish. These may be field trips, student projects, ciub meetings, student 
bank, cafeteria, medicai examinations, and many other projects. Probfems 
of special interest to the teen-age chiid make excefient discussion topics. A 
few of these probiems are porty planning, personaf grooming, home and famify 
Fife, duties of a host or hostess, making introductions properly, and behavior 
in buses, at the movies, and on dates. 

Schoofs must train the pupi is to cooperate with each other, to respect 

the rights and opinions of others, to deveiop desirobfe habits and attitudes, 

and to give ond take. The schoof must provide many meaningfuf activities 

where this training is a part of the regufar program. Every department must 

cooperate. Every department shoufd know what is being taught in other cfass- 
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CommunicaHons - 10 (Shufer) 

es so this learning may be confinuous. 

Opportunity should be given for the Indian children In off-reservation 
schools to practice the work they have chosen to foffow by job-pfacennent 
after school, on Saturdays, and during the summer to give them experience 
in working with non-Indians to learn their ways ond customs and to give ad- 
dttionaf training under schoo! supervision^ This give$the Indian greoter 
opportunity for success in permanent job-placement after finishing schoo f« 

Contact with adults through visits to the home where possible, 
P. T. A, Meetings, and Adult Education Classes can help to educate the 
parents to see the need of an education and the ability to speak English for 
their children. Pre^school meetings with the parents and holding special 
parents' days while school rs in session l>elp to build good relationships 
and better understandings between the school and the home. 

Presented by: 

Mildred Shu ler 
212 West E. Street 
Glendale, Arizona 
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COMMUNiC.ATION THROUGH WRITING 
Some independence in written communication is a reasonabfe goof 
for second grade chifdren to achieve • The seven year ofd has had a back- 
ground of successful communication through speech but he now feefs both 
a need and a desire to express himseff on paper. He is over the first hurdle 
of learning the mechanics of manuscript writing, and if he is alfowed to 
continue that type of writing in second grade it becomes a usable tool. 
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Communicution Through Writing -2 (Mack) 

He has a feeling for speffing although no formaf spcflmg will hove been 
taught up to now* 

You wiff need to mointain: 

1« PupH interest in writing, 
2« Provide occasions for writing, 

3, Continue to teach handwriting, 

4, Introduce speffing, 

5/ Encouiroge creotive writing* 

*, 

6, Cforify sentence sense/ punctuation and 
capitalization, 

7, Help pupifs feel a desire to write weff. 

Writing Needs: 

Inasmuch as pupils need to identify their possessions, the writing 
of names is importnnt. You may wish to make raame cards for copying 
u%ing lined writing paper stopledon cardboard strips. 

Frequently the children wiff need to compfete work by writing onfy 
one word/ one phrase, or one sentence* 

Material of this nature is found in workbooks, in various types of 
work sheets or in study work written on the blackboard. 

The writing of numbers is needed for indicating pages of 
a booklet, copying tefephene numbers and home addresses, 
keeping records of func^i money or attendance ond recording 
the daily temperature invofves number work, Staidards for the size and 
form of numbers need to be clarified earfy in the school year, 
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Communication Through Writing - 3 (Mack) 

CrcG>jve writing has a definite place in the second grade progronit 
It is a kind ihat off chifdren thoroughly m\oy, 
WRITING SKILLS: 

The finer co-ordiriotion of a seven yeor old enables him to write 
v/ifh much greater ease than he did during the preceding year. 

Written language formst 

Is this right? This is the question often asked by the seven year 
old as he presents his written paper for approval* 

In the second grade children need to l^rn the following: 
1 « Sentence sense 
2« Paragraph form 
3# Punctuation and capitalization 
For the Indian of yesterday sign language was a necessity; for boys 
and girls of today sign language is fun. It is useful too whenever it Is con- 
venient to talk silently on j nature hikes, for instance sign language is o 
great help by practicing it and using it among your friends you can s^on 
develop great skill In an ancient art that Is still used 
Indian* 

Writing is ah outlet for thought tind for emotion. The ability to 
write fluently frees the inhibited, encourages the timid, eases the taunt, 
and gives a delightful sense of wef I being to the average person, The very 
fact that the Indian school child is torn between two ways of speaking, two 
modes of living, two economic goals and two sets of racial values tends to 
/ make him inhibited, timid and ill at ease. 
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Commumcation Through WriHng - 4 (Mack) 

Writing is the ansvi'er. A child's scribbled scrap of paper taker) to 
the teacher's desk/ frees on silVer wings, the magic of his thoughts. 

No child sits cfown and writes just like that. No miracfe takes plac^* 
It is as difficult for the Indian child to acquire the ability to make written ^rcls 
with pencil and chafk as it was for him to make spoken words with lips and tonS^e* 
If the teacher is not skilled, this muscular difficufty in writing wifl dam up for 
time the ffow of expression* The child shoufd be taught writing as a muscular 
skiffs Until it becomes easy to write he should not be forced to think of the 
shape and the size and the looks of the written words. 

But long before the child becomes skilled in writing, he can know h^^ 
delightful and how necessary it is for the teacher to put his words on paper for '^'^^i* 

Prepared fay: 

Wyona Beasley 

1428 South nth Avenue 

Phoenix, Arizona 
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COMM ON SPEECH ERRORS 

To rhe Indian chifd learning a foreign fanguoge/ tike any iearning, 
is dependent upon many factors among which are backgrouid ^ use, intefli- 
gence, nrjaturrty and desire to fearn. Most important of off these factors is 
the desire to fearn the new fanguaget Tl-^e desire to feqrn is in turn dependent 
upon needs* 

Individuafs wifl foarn a second language when they see a need to 
learn it, and they tend to resist feorning a second fonguage/ when they are 
unoware of such a need. 

The non-Engfjsh speaking child who comes to Indian schools mvsi 
ffterefbre, during his four to five hours a day of schooling^ pass through the 
some stages in the acquisition of Engfish that he has passed through in eight 
to ten hours a day for five or six years in acquiring the native language and 
his teachers usmsiiy expect him todo it in a matter of months, * 

The teacher should offer frequent repetition of words end ideas to hefp 
the youngsters who struggle to attach firm and comprehensible meanings to 
this new fanguoge* 

Tha Indian chiid grasping a word here and there, and then having to 
identify it with an ideO/ foboriousfy puffs himself afong. If there is any 
carelessness on the part of the teacher/ it is reveafed in the chifd's inept 
pronunciation or written spefling. Whife teachers have been conscious of 
the difficulty/ which the Indion child encounters in pronouncing English 
sounds/ they are unconscious of the fact that their own pronunciations 
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Cpmrhon Speech Errors « 2 (Lester) 

are oftert faufty* English Sf>eaking pecpfe with whom they converse under^ 
stand the intentfon of their mcompfete speech but Indian children with no other 
model to go by imitate their teachers and never know that fetters or 
syfiobfes are missing,^ 

According to the Minumum Essentiaf Goafs for Indian Chifdren: 

Language fearnings shoufd be purpose fy kept at an absofute minimum 
so rtiat sufficient repetition can be given to fix the basic vocabufaryt The 
minimum vocabufary fisted, incfuding off pfuraf forms of nouns and off the 
verb farms/ numbers three hundred fifty. Teachers are expected to use off 
words that they find essential for conversation in their own particular class^ 
room environment and stiff keep within the three hundred fifty word maximum* 

GenetaUy, chifdren in the beginning wi If have fittfe need for the 
singufar form, since for the most port in their experiences they wiff need to 
use onfy the pfuraf form of the word. They shoufd be trained to hear the 
difference in the pronunciation of the singufar and pfuraf formS/ and to mak^ 
the distinction cfearfy in their own speech. 

Verb forms cause the greatest difficufty in fearning Engfish. Onfy 
the forms most needed by the chifd in the conversation connected with the 
chifd*s everyday activities shoufd be fisted. If verb forms are fimited in 
number so that It is possible for the chifd to master that which ha is exposed 

^Beotty, WiffardW,, Education for Cufturof Change, Printing Department, 
Chifocco^ Oklahoma/ 1953, 
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Common Speech Errors - 3 (Laster) 

to before new forms are presented to him, incorrect use of verb forms wifl 
be avoided. In this way no time wiff have to be devoted later to unfeoming 
incorrect foivns. Learning shoufd be devefopmentaf rather than corrective* 

The chifd from the beginning shoufd fearn the correct pronunciation 
of the English words to be usedr He acquires correctness of pronunciation 
by imitating the English speech of others; This does not mean he will sqy 
words perfectly the first time he hears theni/ but through trial and error he 
will opproGch the pronunceation of English speaking persons around him* 

Before the child can imitate correctly he must first hear the English 
sounds correctly* The peculiarities in the English speech of Indian children 
are due, for the most part, to the fact that the children do not hear the 
difference between what they themselves sqy and what they are trying to 
imitate. Onco the ability to hear accurately is developed, at least to the 
point where children can hear the difference between correct and incorrect 
pronunciation, they can learn to say the wjrd correctly with little hefp 
other than exposure to English together with practice on their part. This 
applies to young children whose speech muscles have not yet become accustom-* 
ed ho producing incorrect English sounds. It is important that speeclh habits 
be established in correct patterns at this level, otherwise a great deal of 
corrective work at later levels is necessary to undo the domage. 

The teacher will go slowly enough at the beginning to fix correct 
pronunciation of vocabulary. This is done by training the ear to hear 
English correctly to the point where the child can distinguish readily like- 
nesses and differences in English sounds. The teacher will then provide 
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Common Speech Errors - 4 (Lastor) I 

experiences that' wiff tempt the child to practice imitating what he hears. 

Here again instruction is devefopmental instead of corrective. 

In order to remedy an incorrect speech sound you wiff need to demon- 
strate how the tongue, teeth, lips and jaw are used. A mirror wiH help in 
cases where the chifd cannot seem td pface his teeth and fips to reprodura 
the proper sound. 

The use of specific auditory games can be fun as well as increase 
hearing acuity. The teacher may suggest a few moments of sJfence and see 
how many sounds the children can hear, for example: horns of passing auto- 
mobiles, ticking of the clock, the wind, and so on, A similar game is to 
have the pupils imitate sounds of animals, such as cats, lambs, puppies, 
or many others, and then see whether or not other pupils can identify the 
animal, or animcis, ( 

Baily-Horrocks and Tarreson says: "Defective speech may be caused 
also by em.otional immaturity, mentor retardation, poor motor co-ordination, 
and careless or incorrect speech at home," This type of speech is the direct 
responsibility of the school personnel. If there is uncertainty as to which 
specific sounds are being mispronounced, you may refer to speech records 
or give tests. Picture tests have been devised for testing sounds In the 
initial, middle, and final position , (Example: You may also collect a 
basket of objects such as a toy pig, an apple, and a cup, ) As a child takes 
each object out of the basket and names it you can hear the "tested sound" 
in each position, 
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Common Speech trrors - 5 (Laster) 

Some of the common speech errors that 1 have ooserved are the 
omission, substitution and addition of fitters. Hero are some exampfes 
Substitution of d or J for "th"; - V endings - also ed and ing ere 
often omitted. There is a tendency to confuse b, d, t/ and p sounds. 

This seems to be fciffy generaf of off tribes. 

Presented by: 

JEWELL O^ LASTER 
San Carfos Indian School 
San CarbS/ Arizona 
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ORAL RESPONSE 



jis) ;.::*•*:/ The first- and foremost prerequisite (except the rcqufr- 

Vviv 5: Ji ^ .rf training) is to study the cufture of the non-Bngfish speaking chifd^ 

The teacher should feorn off she can about the cufturaf back- 
ground of the individuaf student* This IS tha cdvJce of Drt 
George L Sanchez* 

The conversation method is a sfow process ot the 
beginning but it hefps to give the non-Engfish speaking student 
a feeling of self confidence in that he knows what he is saying 
and he knows he is saying it correct fy, Af^er^that when tlie 
student is Introduced to reading it is a pleosurabfe experience 
for him. 

i^^f?^!:?!^^ The teacher should know that the bifinguaf chifd has obstacfes to oyer- 

^ come and to be ready \6 adjust her methods of teaching to fit the pupif's needs, 
i Foffowing isa mafcr^handicap which must be faced: The sfowness of response 

,, a : r ^ i:—---——--r— 

caused by mental processes deafing with two fanguogas. 
\ 1^: ' ^H^'^v The,.teacher shoutd exercise a genuine interest in and give assurance 




to the pupif that he is of equal vafae to anyone else in the cfassroom* This 
tends to estabfish a feefing of security. One way to accomplish this is to 
leorn the child's name quickly and pronounce it correctly. 

Meaningful concepts are essential to the teaching of fanguage. Words 
ore merely labels to name concepts. Meaning is developed by use of concrete 
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Ore! Response « 2 (jBewisIey) * 

objects and verbolism is overcome through the use of first hand experiences, 
demonstrations, experiments, observations of five specimens, use of ffannel 
boards, pictures, movies, by the use of the opaque projector, etc. 

Btfinguaf children come to schcol with backgrounds of concepts 
dweloped through experiences with things in their environment. They hove 
acquired oraf fobefs from the native language to name their concepts. The 
teacher should utilize the chifdren's home experiences in her teaching by giving 
them the English equivafent for a limited number of their previously leornod 
words. Learning English through varied and pfeasuroble experiences strengthens 
the bonds of association and mokes recall easier. 

All instruction to these children needs a background of sympathy and 
deep uncferstanding of human nature, the gospef n^osure of patience, and an 
interest thof knows no faftering. Good judgment and intelligence are large 
assets in this as in all kinds of teaching, A feeling of comradeship, friend- 
liness and natural belief between the pupil and teacher is necessary to free 
the child of any embarrassment and self-*consciOusness« 

The teacher must decide which is more important, for the child to fearn 
to pronounce mechanically a forge number of meaningless words, or to use d 
smaller number of words with understanding. 

One of the methods I found successful in my class, especially for shy 
children, was to assign room duties Immecfiately to them for a period of a week. 
In my situation all of the children know each other as a whole. Theieshy 
children are oisigned duties that require an artswer or a question to complete 
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Oraf Response - 3 (Beasfey) 

the assignment: as an example: In passing out books for independeni- reading 
(with so few aval fable) we must find out if the person, or persons, have read 
the book beforet 

Other duties ore for errands that have to be run. I try to use a very 
shy child, /vbre often the principal and other teachers know before hand, 
from our day to day discussions, thot the child is being sent. Naturally the 
child is welcomed into another classroom, or the principol's office, and 
returns to class beaming. Wi'-h a few potted plants in the classroom, a 
child Is asked to toke care of the plants. There is the chalkboards, the 
bookshelves, the bulletin boord and the children's wraps that.oH need attention 
so the duty assignment f3r each child is cn a weekly basis. 

We have a" teacher-pupil planning period, and during this period the 
childr€«» have on opportunity to help with the plonnlng of work units, doily 
assignments, and ciassroom duties. 

As our culminating activity for units of work on Transportation and 
Communication, we took on excursion. The purpose of this trip was to give 
the children a chance to see some of the n^ans of transporfation and communi- 
cation. This involved quite a bit of teacher-pupil planning, such as: 

1. Deciding tl-« place of our excursion, 

2, Appointment of a committee to discuss plons with principal, 

3. Letters to the Cho.Ti}er of Commerce, at Gallup, New iVtexIco, 
to confirm places for visitation, 

4, Letters to the Agency Office to secure permission for the use of 
a bus and driver. 
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Orof Response - 4 (Beasfey) 

5* Letters of consent to parents; 

6t A tefepbone cafi to the Chamber of ComnTerce to confirm data 
of our visitt 

7» Committee to meet with StucJent Council for of^rovaf of funds 
for excursion* 

Places we visited on our excursion: 

!• Clash's Dairy 

2. Frontier Airfine'; 

3» Greyhound Bus Depot 

4» Santa Fe Railway Station 

5« Mountain States Telephone Company 

6. Radio Station KGAK 

As one of our fDlfow-up activities/ stones wtre written by oil of the 
pupils* According to the majority of stories the most exciting experience 
was a live radio program feoturing a Navajo disc jockeye 

Presented by: 

EVELYN S, MACK 
PofaccQ Day School 
Pofacca, Arizona 
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TRIBAL ORGANIZATION 



; Mr. Harry Stevens 
Dr. McPherson and parMctpants of the Artzona State Indian Workshop: 
Introduction: One-half of students are Bureau of Indian Affairs Employees. 



Bimson Survey Committee — 1953. 

Before getting too deeply involved in this matter, I must apologize for reading 
from a prepared manuscript. It might appear that being a "little Bureaucrat/' I must 
have everything documented in writing, but such is not the case In, this instance. ^ For : 
over 22 yeoK prior to my being transferred to the Phoenix Area Office, I was station- 
ed at quite o number of Indian Agencies over the country where the Indian people 
were predominantly forf-bfoods. During thot time, it was part of my job to partici- 
pate in literQlfy hundreds of meetings and discussions wHh these Indian groups where 
it was necessary to use on interpreter. Here, I might soy, is o very good sub|ect^for 
a book for someone to write, and it could well be called "Interpfleting in the Indian 
Service." Anyway, when one is talking to such an Indian group, he starts out for a 
few poragraphs and then the interpreter takes over. 

It is very hard for him to soy in exact words in his own language what 
- you hove just said. His explanation may be long and contain many 
phrases such cs "mas o mos" which means "it is just about the S9me 
as". After a lapse of time unless ycfu hove a written copy it is very 

difficult to con'/inue your speech. 

In meetings of this kind, If you want to get your point across, you almost / 
hove to hove o written outline of your talk. Through the years I have followed this 
practice, and maybe I'm o little too old to change. I hope you will beor with me. 

There is an unusual amount of misunderstanding in the minds of the general 
public concerning Indians and the Indian Bureau, and specifically, just what should 
be done about the lndian problem. To speak of Indians in general, and for me to try 
to teir you all about them, would toke much longer than any of us would bS^ble jo 
spend here. Also, it would be useSess to try to cover tha subject adequately exid im- 
partially because it would mean delving into hundreds of Treaties, Statutes, and Reg- 
ulations dealing with Indian-White relationships. If I were to start out from the begin- 
ning, I would have to do consideroble research on Christopher Columbus and Americus 
Vespucci, and include the statement of President Thomas Jefferson when he stated that 
for the Indians we should: 
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•'EriMurage them to abandon hunHng arvd to a^^ 

pursuit of agrlcufture^ stockraUIng and cfomestic^^m^ ' ;-:^y^^y 

: the uftinwl-e pcinf of peace ard hoppiness for them jf ■ '■ ■'■■■^M 

setHements and ours bfend tooetKer - - to in*ermix and become one 

■ ■ people." ■■, ■ ■ / V--'' ':■;^^^■^'■^:;•;:|•• 

Over tb© past 150 years 0 pattern of refotionship^ ijlj 
Federal Government and tte Arherican Indians which is different in mcjny respects from;;" ; 
the ordinary relationsiiips existing between the Government ''and its non-Indian citizens,.;; 
A once-over-Iightly understanding of this sjaecial Federalrlndian pattern, how it^ ■ 
developed in the past/ and what it is today is most essentiaf to an IntelHgant analysis, 
of the present program of the Bureau of Indian Affairs tell you, the patterni 

is very compJicated ond cs stoted before, it is embodied in several hundred Treaties qnd^ 
Statutes negotfoted omd enacted over this long period of time^^ itself variesl 

greatly from reservdHoh to reservation and from It is mainly becqusa cf; | 

this vast difference in tribes, in their degree of cwcufturoHw customs, ;qn?l.4 

language that itis most difficult for Indian Bureau administrators to pfon ©ffectively with; 
Indian tribes on any one set plan for their rehabilitation. In other words, a set approach 
for the solution of problems cannot be used for eyery resOTvation and e Iridion tribeii 
It is possible, however, to reduce the pattern to" a reasonable, understandable basis, , 

Generally spe(B!<ing, the rclotiohship between the Federal Government and the ^1 
Indion people is of two brood types: ■ ■■U. 

1, The property or trustee relationship . , , 

2, The Service relationship 

The property relationships are perhaps the most widely misunderstood. It is a 
common belief, for example, that alf Indians ore IVards of the Government" in the - 
full sense of ttie term and that they ore sub|ect to C5overnment supervision in almost 
every detoil of their doily lives. Actually, tire Indians now ore ids fi^e as anyone ; : 
else in their mbvemehts and in most of the decisions affecting their lives and welfare. ,v 
As an aside here, icon assure you that such was not the cose n- * :oo many years ago, ■ 
It was not true with the Sioux of the Plains Country, the Comanches of the South, and 
the Apaches of Arizona and New Mexico, Back in the days when a good Indion was q ;-; 
dead Indian, it was necessary for members of these tribes to hove a written permit sIgnrV 
ed by the Superintendent or Indian Agent that Indian So-ond-So had permission to b©.,. • 
off ihe" reservation from one date to another. 
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Mony notv-lndians are confused an this property or trustee relotionship the 
FecfercT Government has with the Indian tribes. In this rolatianship, the role ot the 
Government is that of a trustee rather than a guardlon; the supervision, in other woras, 
applies to 1-he property of the Indion rather than to his person. 

Even this kind of supervision, of courte, is inconsistent with what „iost Americons ' 
cherish in personal freedoms, and consequently calls for some explanation. r^f JP^^',. 
who ar© interested in Indian offairs are moderately shocked when they learn that me . 
niajority of the Indians do not enjoy unrestricted control of their property. The snocK . 
is soon dissipated, however, when thay learn that these restrictions weie originally 
estcblished at the insistence of the Indians thsmselves, and any suggestions or programs = . 
designed for their wholesale abandonment today would be most vigorously opposed by .. 
the majority of the Indians who would be affected. 

Many people wonder why the Indians insisted thot *e Government set^id^ 
certain designated areas as reservations and place restrictions on the fa^^ 
would not be alien ated, This is understandable when such cases as ^^^^ ] 
batten Island to the Dutch for $24 worth of trinkets and beads came "^"^^' .^^^^-P^^ 
Indians had no idea of psrsonal land ownership and soon they foynd themselves^ victimiz 
ed in their lend transactions. So,gs the trend of American development ;"oyed>^«st- ■ 
ward, the Indian, in negotiating treaties with the Federal Governrnent, insisted^^^ 
some kind of guarantee be given them that the lands r^serv^for their use and occupancy 
would remain available to them and their descencfants in perpetuity. This guaronree 
WC3 gsmerolly given in the form of Federal trusteeship. 

The trusteeship which the Federal Government has on Indian londs^ means, 
essentially, that the lends cannot be alienated or encumbered without Fecieral consenr 
and that there must be some degree of Federal supervision to insure that these resources 
ore wisely used and properly conserved. 

" In addition to this trusteeship of Indian land, the Bureau also acts as a bank 
for Uibal funds, usually derived from leases or other lancj transactions. Altogetlrar 
there are about SO million dollars of tribal funds and 56 million dollars of voluntory 
deposits by individuol Indians now held in trustc For the past several years we hove 
been encouragingthe tribes to bond their tribal officials and place their t^Linds . 

Federal Reserve Banks just like other non-indian citizens. This is true with several 

tribes in Arizona. 

Now we come to the second broad type of relationship the Federal Government 
has to the Indians, and that is in providing a wide range of services to them, 
these services, which are directly related to the use of land and other natural '^^'^^'^ 
are in a broad sense a port of the g«nerof trusteeship responsibility. ^ Theseinc uoe 
credit for financing ogriculturcl and commsrcial enterprises, extension type gu.oance 
in form and home management prociices, assistance in forest and range mar^gemen., 
the promotion of soil and water conservation, aid in th© development of irrigcrion 
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projects, and the construction and maintenance of roads on Indton lands. 

The other services rendered by the Bureau are cf a more persona f type. They 
include the provision of educationcf foci fi ties forljlf children of school oge/ hospitaf 
care and pubfic heafth service, assistance to tribaf orgonizations in the maintenance 
of faw and order on Indian fands, weffare assistance for needy persons who are not 
covered by sociaf security, and refocation assistance for Indians wishing to seek 
empfoyment and estcbfish residence away from Kie reservation. Shortly, I wiff telf 
you obout the programs of Relocotbn and Industrial Development on or near Indian 
reservortons* 

It can be cleOrfy seen that these services given Indians or© of the some type 
y/h\ch the non-Indian receives from a variety of agencies— -Federaf/ State, locaf, 
and even privote» For the education of his children, the ordijiory citizen sends his 
chifdren to the regular public sehoof system und^r controf of the regular school boord, 
I might soy in this conneciion that the Indian Bureau-Arizona State controct amounts 
to over $1,500,000 this school year, and includes the speciai Navajo Program in 
northern Arizona. This is Federal money that is being given the various school 
districts where Indian chlfdnen are being placed in pubfic schools. This, we befieve, 
is one of the most important phases of the present Indioh Bureau policy. It is our 
befief that the association, the contact the Indian chifd makes at the public schoof 
Is most vaiuabJe» Most of our Arizorra educators befleve that the vofue received is 
mutuaf. I db not mean to impfy thot our Bureau schools have been substandard in 
their requirements. On the conirory, our teachers are r^juired to have acfcJitional 
training to that required for most pubfic schoof teachers. In our consofidation of 
pubfic schoofs with our Indian Day Schoofs we have, on three occasions justjatefy, 
found that Indian chifdren were ahead in the studies taken, g rode for grade* 

Now, I woufd fike to teff you something about Relocation and Industriaf 
Devefopment. It seems that the Refocation Program initiated by the Indian Bureau 
is getting to be one of the most controversiaf efforts v/e've ever put forth. .Many 
welf-meoning people have beoome quite afarmed over what appears to be an in- 
discriminate, whofesole dispfacement of Indians from their home reservations. These 
people ore obsofutefy sure in their befief that Indians ore being moved with or with- 
out their consent, and that it is being done so that scheming non-Indians wilf tok^ 
over their possessions. Nothing coufd be farther from the truth. List me give you 
some simpfe facts and figures which indicate the tru^ picture confronting the 
reservation Indian. 

Aff of you know the map of Arizona~our reservations cannot be enfarged: 

1. Reservations— fixed boundaries — 
. Interior Department Appropriation Biff: No funds 

appropriated herewith, either tribaf or gratuitous, wiff be 
used for the purchase, . . .of additionof fand, , . . ,etc." 
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2, Popufation of reservation Indians — is growing, Indians 
are not the "Vanishing AmericQns" t 

Papago increase befieved to be about 2%/ but closer to 
4-1/2% to 5% — 7, 000 in 1940 — 8, 000 in 1950. 

3,200 Apaches at Sdr^ Carlos in 1940; 4/200 in 1950. 

Navaio had 45> 000-50, 000 in 1928^1929; 78, 
100,000 in 1962; 400,C{K) estimated by 

Economic surveys made on practicalfy air of our r^er^ 
the resources such as grazing and forming are overtaxed. The Navajo Reservation is ' "i 
suppsed to support only between 35,000 and 45,000 people on an acceptobfe stondarci, 
—-the popuIaJicn there is 80^000---so something has to be done^ w^ 
popufation. The airswer, to soms degree, has been yofuntory relocation , qnd ottract-.^^^^ 
ing industry to areas close to the reservation. .About 12,000 Indians have been^^^:^^^^^^^^;^ i^^^^^ 
assisted to relocate to permanent jobs since the Progrciw of Refocation began. 

Obstacfes—- job and its requirements are nir. 

Common/ everyday living ~ adjustment from reservation fife 
to city fife is main obstacle. 

Complaints have been that v/c are taking the Indian peopfe too 
far away from home. 

The Bureau is now engaged In preliminary spadework in contacting industrial 
firms over the United States to consider plants on or near the reservations. Five such v - 
companies have been estabfishod and are providing jobs to Indians , The Navajo 
Tribal Councif put up $300,^000 on tribol funds to draw too Industriof estcbfi shments . , 
These were a subsidory of Bbby Lirie f^urnitur© of ios Angefes, and an efectrdnlc 
pfont offilioted with Loar, Inc. of Santa Manico. Each wiff be empfoying about 
100 Ncvojo workers. There is a metaf fabricating company v/hich has been operot- 
ing at Kingman, and the Huafapai Reservotion is not too far away. Another is be- 
ing opened on the Cherokee Reservation in North CorofJna. Perhaps the firm with 
the most potential for Indian employment is the Casa Grande Miffs, which is located ; 
at Cosa Grande, Arizona. It is a subsidiary of Parsons Qnd Baker Compony of Phoenix- 
vHfe, PennsyfvQniO/ and manufactures garments for many retoif outlets, th<;2 most 
important being J. C. Penney Company, 

Mr. Parsons is the manager. Pfont: moSern^ up-to-date — in-- 
direct lighting, refrigeration — ccret^ria — 
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We wlfF ossist With training the necessery women — we hope 
eventuaffy one-haIf*of the 700 empfoyees will be Indian, 

The present Commissioner of Indian Affairs is Mr, Gfenn Li Emmons, of 
Gaffup, New Mexico, Already, bb program of getting every Navojo child of 
school ago. to attend school 15 showing greot results, Wefl over 4,000 Navajo 
children are attending school for the first time in their Uves this year—over 
13,000 placed in school since 1953— This wos a tremendous chore, and our 
Phoenix Area contributed personnel and equipment to get this job done. 
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( These thrae very important pieces of Congressionaf fegisfation were prescntedl by 
Horry Stevens in his fec+ure to +he Indian HducoHon Workshop ^350 at A» S. C, , 
Tempe, Jujy 15 to Augusf 17^ 1957.) 

A. The General Aflotment Act of 1887 

: 1.' The Plon' 

It was be fie ved that the reservation land shoufdbe^^d 
Into parcefs ranging In si ze from two or three acres lo I : 

These pcircefs or allotments/ as they were then: M 
given in trust to the individuar iri^ 
trust patent issued to each affoti^ev A^^ 
years/ J f the Indian oHottee w^^^ 

issued 0 fee patent for the land, vThe land was then placecf on 
the tax roHs and was tiTanste 
or oflotments had to be sold for the non-payr^^ 
also sofd ta^non-lrtdions whert^^ t^^ 
Much fond went but of Indian ownership in those^^ 
the biggesf curse about this Act WQS tha i^ireh 
created, AAony of the originaraffottees died rnt^^^^ 
was necessary for ptobates to be. rnade of their estates . The 
heirs, in turn / died the same way arid their estates pioboted 
and created many land pczDbfemSi 

B. House Concurrent Resofution No. 108 

During the 83d CongnesS/ there was adopted House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 108/ which stated that if was the ppUcy of the 
Congress/ as rapidly os possible/ to rrake l4ie 
territorial limits of the United States subfect to the s^me^^^f^^ 
and entitled to the same privileges and respohsibinties as are 
applicable to other citizens of the United StoteS/ to end their 
status as wards of the United Stotes^ and to gront them all of 
the rights and prerogotives pertaining to Anwri can citiasenship; 
and thot the Indiai^ within the tiar^^^ Uriitod 
States should assume their fufl responsibifities as Americoh 
citizens. It went on to name the tribes Vk^Jc^^^^^^ 
be terminated from Federal supervision/ and the Secretary of 
the Interior was dinected to necommend legislation which would 
in time accompli^ the purposes of this Act. 

Needless to te If you, this has been a very controversior 
resofution. Many tribes and many individuafs who ore friends 
of the Indians have actively campaigned to have, it stricken 
from the books* . . . 
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.C... The Indian Reorganization Act of June 18, 1934. 
(Indian 4th of July) 

This is perhaps the finest piece of leaislation ever enacted by 
the Congress for the American Indian. Here for the fir5^tinle, 
Indians were given the opportunity to iegaliy organize and forni 
themselves into chartered business corporcrtions — chartenad under 
Federal law. It gave them the right to govern themselves, to choo«e 
and elect representatives to a governing tribal council. One of the 
main functions of present tribal coincils is the manage ment of tnbal 
property with Federal assistance. Tribal councils hove enacted many 

ordinances to protect fish and wildlife, to provide a better and more 
equitable use of land, and to conserve tribal land from over-grazing . 
They have appointed hedltli., education, end welfare committees for 
the betterment of their tribal membership. Many councils have 
adopted Low and Order Codes for the dispensing of justice in miner 
offenses. (Ten moior crimes) 

Tribal Councils are medium for communicotion. 

Sounding boards for the effectiveness of the Federal program. 

Recommendations for tribal councils. Council membership is 
training ground for potential Indian leaders. 
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Dr. James He M» Erickson/ Head, Department orSecondary EclucaKon, 
Arizona State ColUge, Tempe, Arizonci has this to say in summoHon of the 
Indian Education Work«hop: 

" 1 . American public high schooFs are philosophically ready for service 
to the Indion student, but arc not technically prepared, 

2, Immediote technical preporcrfion is imperative. Teachers must learn 
how to treat these students. At this university; we will pn accord 
with this objective) offer a unit on educating the Indian high sc^ 
student in SE 31 1 , Methods of Teaching and B/aluating in the Sec- 
©odojy School, elfective in the fall of 1957. 

3. Further technical preparation on the part of teachers should be 
accomplished by: 

o. Workshops of the nature of the one in which yoo ere enrolled; 

b. Inservica education under the direction of high school 
odmini&Vrotors and/or system-wide administrators, 

c. Course offerings at the collegiate level should include 

the problem at all levels, 

d. It may be desirable to make a minimum amifiunt of study 
required for ccrtificatio-n, as with Arizona Constitution. 

e. An or^izotiort of teocberr concerned with and involved^ 

in the problem seems both logical and vital in the iramediote 
future," 
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Addresi cfgHverad by Mr« Pool Bramle* *» Areo Dlroctor of Schools 

Phoontx Areo Office 
July 16, 1957 

One cannot talk about Indian Education without o brlof discussion of the four 
generally recognized periods of federal relations with Indlani. 

The first period began with the colonUts and ended opproxlmately 1871 • This 
period Is known os the traoty period, whan Indlon tribes were treoted as separote natlonst 
During this period wim 370 tre<rt!es wereiixido, princIpaUy regarding the use of land, it 
was during this time th&t many wors were fought and there was eontlnuoi disagreement over 
boundaries and the brdioktng of treaty provisions. In general, setw«ls were operated by 
churches and the fedebl government was not in the school progrom to ony great extent. 

During the second, or reservation period, from 1871 to i 887, the economic 
system of indices wos disrupted to such on extent that the whole way of Indian llfo wot 
changed, (f wos during this period that many large boording schools were estobltihed 
using the old forts for school purposes rather than going Into new construction. The first 
federal sehooT was established In 1 860 but beeouse of a shortage of funds, the number of 
schools was not forge during this whole period. 

During the third period of Indian history, known OS the of fotment period - f^ 
T8i37 to 1934 - ofi^ximqtely 60% of Indlon-bwned land passed to non-Indian ownership. 
Federal schools continued In operation but much of the emphasis was on doy schoob rather 
than on boarding scIk^Is. As one would expect, much of the^^ r^^^^ 
schools was continued during this period. The Nterrlaro Survey of 1928 pointed out the 
deflctoneltts In both the day and boarding school systems and recommended changes, mony 
of which were effocted during the fourth period of Indion history coifed the Reorganization 
Period which began In 1934 and Is stiir in effect. Indians were given opportunities to moke 
constitutions and to govom themselves In o folr?y ddmoerotie fashion. It was during this 
period that more and more emphasis was given to Improving the quality of the Wero^^ 
schools but wherover possible to transfer activities to public schools. Several commissioners 
mode stotements to the effect that Indian children should be educated in their home environ* 
manfond should attend public schools If they were ovailoble. iXirlng this period also. 
World V/or 11 brought to Indians the real need for education end the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs soon found itself without ade<)uate classroom space, particularly at Navajo; Con- 
struction progroms wM'e stepped up, using public school facilities as well as these that 
could be remodeled In the Bureau, ond new eonshuction wos occompllshod where pouible. 

It wos during this period also that odult education ooHvItl es were storted 1 n o 
more Wool fosblon and If is expected that they will be expanded rapidly. 
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During thfs period also dormitories were built in certain towns adjacent to 
reservations so that the chifdren might attend public schools. This has not been considered 
a good permanent policy becouse of the removal of Indian children from their homes but 
ISmI children are to have the opportunHy of attending a 

r.no«. "?'^V ^^^'^1^'^ one form or another has been given boHi for L 

constRic.ion and for schoof support by the federal government to states. No c fear decisions 
have been ^made os to tbe rtf ponsibility the federal government has so it has done it in the 
torm of ossistance rother thon wth the ideo of prime responsibility, 

,L ... "'V"?* objective of Indian education is for Indians +o participote iust as 
other citizen* do in the establishment and operation of schools in their own community 
|Wt OS IS the pattern with nonHndions. At' the preset poor roads and isolated con- 
airioos make ttjft boarding schools necessary for several more years, 

Along with this participation of Indians comes the necessity for Indian res- 
ponsibility in voting, taking port on school boards, PTA's, and even+uolly paying for 
public school education just as ether citizens do. This is not entirely possible d^irlng the 
trust status of indion (and but in certain stotes the ultimate objective hos been reaehacf. 
However, particulorly in the Southwest it will be many years to come befell the large 
number of children in federal schools can be absorbed into the public schools. In the 
United States OS o whole, out of every 1 0 Indian children 6 are in public schools, 3 ore 
•n federal schoo s and ] is In a mission school. In Arizono end in the Southwest generally, 
tlie picture is almost reversed because approximotely 80% of the chifdren are in federal 
schools and 20% ons in public and mission schools. Also In Arizona, 26% of the state is 
Indion reservation land end it will be mony years before those lands ore on the tox rolls. 

. ^ , .5°"*?^ ^}**^ "^'^y people/ the policy of the federal government 

toword Indian education has been non-partisan and the objectives of oil the recent 
commiwioners hove been opproximately the same. The four periods of Indion h5sto.-y 
which I mentioned earlier did constitute some change of policy but there hos certainly 
been nothing rodicol «nce the 1 934 program which actually recognized Indion portic- 
ipotion in Its own offairs too greater degree than did previous policies. Ithelpsone 
just a bit whei) he studies Indian history to n^ember the four periods and to realize what 
took p.oce during eoch of them. Then Indioo educotion can be put in its setting a little 
easier and the pn^groms of Indion educotion apprecioted o bit more. 
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To conserve and develop Indtan lands ond resources; to extend to Indians the right to 
form business and other orgoni zdtior>s; to establish a credit system for Indians 
to grant certoin rights of home rule to irxjloo^* to provide for vocationaf edu- 
cation For Indians; and for other purposes* 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representotives of the United States 
of America in Congress Assembled, Thot henaaftcr no land of ony Indian reser- 
vation, created or set opart by tnsoty or ogreemenf with the Indians, Act of 
Congress, Executive order, purchose, or otherwise/ shall baollo+ted in sever* 
alty to any IncUant 

SECTION 2, The existing periods of trust placed upon any Indian lands and 
any restriction on ol?en<itfon thereof are hereby extended and continued until other^ 
wise directed by Congress. 

SECTION 3. The Secretary of the Interior, if he shall find it to be in the 
public interest, is hereby authorized to restore to tribal ownership the remaining 
surplus lands of any Indian reservation heretofore ope^nod, or authorized to be opened, 
to sole, or any other form of dispesaJ by Presidential proclamation, or by any of the 
public-land laws of the United States: Provided, however. That valid rights or claims 
of any persons to any land; so withdrawn existing on the date of the withdrawal shall 
not be affected by this Act: Provided further. That this section shall not apply to lands 
within any reclomat'ion project heretofore authorized in any Indian reservation: 
provided further. That the order of the Department of the Interior ^^^^ dated, and 
approved by Honorable Ray Lyman Wilbur, as Secnetcry of the Interior, on October 
28, 1932, temporarily v«thdrawing lends of the Papogo Indibn Reservation in Arizona 
from ell fbmrss of mineral entry or cloim under the public land mining iuv^, is hereby 
revoked ond rescinded, and the lands of the sold Popago Indion Reservation are hereby 
restored to exploration end location, under the existing mining laws of the United 
States, in accordance with the express terms and provisions declared and set forth in 
the Executive orders establishing said Popago Indian Reservation: Provided further. 
That damages shall be paid to the Papogo Tribe for loss of any improvements on ony land 
located for mining in such a sum as may be determined by the Secnstory of the Inferior 
but not to exceed the cost of said improvements: Provided further. That a yearly rentof 
not to exceed five cents per acre shall be paid to the Papago Tribe for loss of the use 
or occupancy of any land withdrawn by the requirements of mining operations, and 
poyments derived from damages or rentals sh a U be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the Papago Tribe: Provided further. That in the ev^nt 
any person or persons, partnership, corporation, or associotion, desires a mineral 
potent, according to the mining lows of the United States, he or they shall first 
deposit in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the Popago Tribe the sum 
of $1 .00 per acre in lieu of annual rental, as hereinbefore provided, to compensate. 
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^v^^ ; lo4 or occupancy of >he lands withdrawn by tha necjuirements of mining bper^ 

otioris: Prbyidadf furtl^ 

States Id the Credit of the Popogb Tribe damages^ ^^^ 

heretofbi^ paid in such q s^ the Secnstor/ of tl^ Interior/ 1 

but not to exceed the cost thereof; the payment of $1, 00 per acre for surface use to ^ 
be reitinded to patentee in the event that patent is n^^ 
Nothing herein contairYed shoir iestnct the 
rights-of-way; or ingress or egress over^i^ 
poses; and nothing contained bene in except as expr^^ 
as authority far the Secnatory of the Intent 

a rule or reguFotlon in conflict with the; ExecutiW Order of l^bruary 
ing the Papogo Indian ResePi^ation in Arizoho or the 

1212). 

SECTION 4. Except as herein pro vidbcf,^ ]^^ 
other transfers or restricted Indian fonds or of shares 
or corporotion orgohized hereunder^ 5hqir be^^^m^^ 
That such jonds or interests may, with the opproval of fJi^^ 
be sofd, devised, or otherwise transferred to^ 
shares ore located or from which the shares wens derived or fo^^^ 

ond in elf instances such lands or intere^ shall descend^^ devised, in bccdrqnce 1 
with the then existing laws of the State^ or Federcif laws where applicable, in which - V^^^ 
said lands ore located or in which the subject matter of the cb^^ 

any member of such tribe or of such corporation or any heirs of such member; Provided 
further. That the Secretory of the Interior may outhorize vofuntary exchanges of lands 
of equal value and the voluntary exchohge of shares of equal volue whenever isuch ex- 
change, in his judgment, is expedient and beneficiar for or compatible with the proper 
consolidation of Indion lands and for the benefit of co-operative organizations* 

SECTION S. The Secretary of the Interior is hereby aul^horized, in his dis- 
cretion, to acquire through purchase, neUfKiuishment, gift, exchange, or assignment, • 
any interest in lands, water rights, or surface rights to lands, within or without exist- 
ing leservations, including trust or otherwise restricted allotments whether the 
allottee be living or deceased^ for the purpose of providing land for Indions. 

For the acquisition of such lends, interests in fends, wcifer rights, and surface 
rights, and for expenses incidenfto sv^ acquisition, them is hBi^by author! 
appropriated, out of ony funds in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a sum nof 
to exceed $2,000,000 in any one fiscal year: Provioled, That no port of such funds 
shall be used to acquire additional land outside of the exterior boundaries of fslavojo 
Indian ffeservation for Ncvcfo Indians in Arizona and New /VIexico, in the event 
that the proposed Navajo boundary extension measuros now pending in Congress and 
embodied in the bills (S, 2499 and H.R. 8927) to define the exterior boundaries of 
the Navajo Indian Reservation in Arizona, and fcr other purposes, and the bills 
(S, 2531 and H»ft,8982) to define the exterior boundries of the Novafo Indian Reser- 
vation ?n New iVlaxica and for other purposes, or similar legislotion, become law. 

The unexpended balances of any appnopriotions made pursuant to ihis section 
shall remain available until expended, 
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Title to any (qncfe or rights acquined pursuant to this Act shall be token in the 
name of th<5 United States in trust -for the Indian tribe or individual Indion for which 
the (and is acquii^d, and such lands or rights shalf be exempt from State and focal 
taxation, 

SECTION 6. The Secietary of the Interior is directed to make rules and 
Insulations for the openation and management of Indian fcnsstry unite on the principfe 
of sustained yield management, to restrict ihe number of livestock grazed on Indian 
range units to the estimated carrying capacity of such rooQes, and-lo promulgate such 
other rules and regufations as may be necessary to protect the range from deterioration/ 
to prevent soil erosion/ to assure full utilization of the range, ond like purposes, 

SECTION 7, The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to pnoclaicn ■■■'■■•ry— 
new Indian reservations on lands acquinad pursuant to any authority conferned by this 
Act^ or to add such lands to existing reservations: Provided/ That londs odded to exist- 
ing reservations shall be designated -for the exclusive use of Indians entitled by en- 
rollment or by tribal immbership to rasidence at such reservation 

SECTION 8. Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to relate to 
Indian holdings of Gflorments or homesteacis upon the public domain outside of the 
geographic boundaries of any Indian reservation now existing or established hereafter* 

SECTION 9, There is hereby outhdrized to be appropriated/ out of any funds ; ; ' 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated/ such sums as may be necessary/ but not to 
exceed $250/000 in any fiscal yeaf/ to be expended of the order of the Secretary of V ; 
the Interior/ in defraying the expenses of organizing Indian chartered corporations or 
other organirotions cieoted under this Act , ; ; 

SECTION 10. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated/ out.of any-funds ; 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated^ the sum of $10/000/000 to be established 
OS a revolving fund firom which the Secretory of the Interior/ under such roles and 
regulations as he may prescribe, may moke joons+o Indion chortered corporotions for 
the purpose of promoting the economic development of such tribes and of their members ■ 
ond may defray the expenses of administering such loans* Repayment of amounts 
loaned under this outhoriTotion shall be cnsdited to the revblying fond and shall be 
available for the purposes for which the fond is estoblishedr A report shall be made 
annually to Congress of transactions under this authprizationf 

SECTION 11 . There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any fjnds 
in the United States Treasury not otherwise oppropriated/ a sum not to exceed $250/000 
annually/ together with any unexpended balances of previous oppropriotions mode 
pursuont to this eection/ for loans to Indians for the payment of tuition and other expenses 
in recognized vocational ar>d trade schools: Provided/ That not more than $50/000 of - 
such sum shall be available for loons to Indian students in high schools and colleges. 
Such loons shall be reimbursable under rules established by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, 

SECTION 1 2* The Secretory of the Interior is directed to establish standards 
of health/ age/ character/ experience/ knowledge/ and ability -for Indians who may 
be appointed/ without regard to civil service laws, to -the various positions maintain- 
ed/ now or hereafter/ by the Indian Office/ in the administration of functions or 
services affecting any Indian tribe* Such qualified Indians shall hereafter hove the 
preference to appointment to vacancies in any such positions. 
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SECTION ] 3. The pitjvtsions of this | 
lories , colonies, or insulor possessions oMlm United ^ '9t-M^M 
10/11,12, and 1 6, shall apply to Ihe Territory of Aloska: PnDvJded, That Sections f 
2, 4, 7> 1 6, 17> and 1 8 of this Act sholl not apply to rtie fo 

tribes, the members of such Indian tribM, Jogel*ier vyith members of other h-ibes l^/ -^^^^^ 
offiliated with sucn named tribes locoted in the State of Qkl as follows: 

Cheyenne, Arcpaly? , Apache, Comanche, ^^^^W^^^ 1 . 

kaw, Otoe, Tonkavk^, Pawnee, Ponca, Shaw 

VA^andotte, Iowa, Sac and lr)X, kickopc», P&ttaw3t^^ • , 

; Choctaw, Creek, and Seminoler Section 4 of 1i>is^A^^ '^^'^^t^ 
Indians of the Klamath Reservation in Oregon, ' ' 'il 

SECTION 14r The Secretary erf the In^ 
allowance of the articles enumerated in section 17 of the Act of March 2/ 1 889 (23 Stati 
L 894)/ or their commuted cash value under the Act of June 10, 1 896 (29 Stah U 3340 
to all Sioux Indions who would be eligible, but the pnsvisions of this Act, 1o S 
- receive allcfmeiTts of lands in ^^5^ ]908 i ' 

(25 Stat, Li 451)/ or under any prior Act, ond who hovei the prescribed status of the :l 
head of a family or single person over the age of eighteen years, and his approval v|| 
shall be finol ond conclusiva, doims therefor fo be pbid as formerly from the perrna-^^^^^^^^^^^^:! 
nant oppnsprioHon modsl^soid section 17 and carried on the books of the Treosury i f; 
for this purpose. No person shall receive in his own right more than one allovv^nce 
of the benefits, and application mustbeumade and , approved during the lifetime of the. 
allottee or the right shall lapse. Such benefits shall continue to be paid upon such 
reservation until such time as the lands available therein for allotment at the time of i 
the passage of this Act would have been exhausted by the award to each person receiv- 
ing such benefits of on ollotment of eighty ocres of such land. 

SECTION 15. Noth ing in >his Act shaU be consfrued to ifiipoir or prefucfice 
any cfaim or suit of any Indian tribe ogoinsf the United States. It is hereby dec far^ 
to be the intent of Congress that no expenditures for the benefit of Indians made out 
of appropriations authorized by this Act shaff be con's ider©d as offsets in any suit 
brought to recover upon any cfaim of such Indions against the United Stotes, 

SECTION 16, Any Indian tribe/ or tribes, residing on the same reservation/ 
shalf have the right to organize for its conimon welfare/ and may adopt an appropriate I 
consHtution and bylaws/ w*iich shaff become effective when ratified by a mofority 1 
vote of the aduFt members of the tribe, or of the aduft Indians residing on such reser- '| 
votion, OS the cose may be/ at a speciof election authorized and coffed by the 
Secretary of the Interior under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe. Such 
consHtution and byfows when ratified as aforesaid and approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior shaff b^ revocobfe by an efection open to the same voters and conducted 
in the some monner as hereinabove provided. Amendments to the consti^ytion ond by- 
Fows may be ratified and approved by tt:<a Secretary in the same.monner os the originaf 
constitution ond bylaws. 

In addition to off powers vested in any Indian tribe or tribaf councif by exist- 
ing fow/ the constitution adopted by said tribe sKqlf also vest in such tribe or Its 
tribal councii the foffowing rights and powers: To employ fegof counsel/ the choice 
of counsef end fixing of fees ix? be subject to the opprovof of the Secretary of the 
Interior; to prevent the sate, disposition/ /ease, or encumbrance of tribaf fond^ 
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interest in lands, 

or other tribal assets without the consent of the tribe; and to negotiate with the Federal/ 
State, ond local Governments, The Secretary of the Interior shafr advise such tribe or 
its tribal council of all appropriation estirriates or Federal proiects for the benefit of the 
tribe prior to the submission of such estimates to the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress 

SECTION 17, The Secretary of the Interior may, upon petition by ot ieast one- 
third of the adult Indians, issue a charter of incorporotton to such tribe: Provided, That 
such charter shall not become operative until ratified at a speciol election by a maiority 
vote of the adult Indians living on the reservationi Such, charter may convey to the in- 
corporated tribe the power to purchase,take by gift, or bequest, or otherwise, own, 
hold, manage, operate, and dispose of property of every description, real and personal. 
Including the power to purchase restricted Indian lands and to issue in exchange therefor 
interests in corporate property and such further powers as may be indicentol to the con- 
duct of corporate business, not inconsistent with law, but no authority shall be granted 
to sell, mort gage , or I«ase for a period exceeding ten years any of the land included 
in the limits of the reservation. Any charter so issued shall not be revoked or surren- 
dered except by Act of Congress. . . . . 

SECTION 1 8. This Act shall not apply to any reservation wherein a ma|ority 
of the adult Indians, voting at a special election duly called by the Secretary of the^ 
Interior, shoir vote against its application. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Interior, within one year after the passage and approval of this Act, to call such an 
election, which election shall be held by secret ballot upon thirty days' notice, 

SECTION 19. The term "Indian" as used in this Act shall include all persons 
of Indian descent who ore members of ony recognized Indian tribe now under Federal 
jurisdiction, and all persons who are descendants of such members who were, on June 
1 , 1934, residing within the present boundaries of any Indian reservation, and shall 
further include all other persons of one-half or more Indian blood. For the purposes 
of this Act, Eskimos and other aboriginal peoples of Alaska shall be considered 
Indians. The term "tribe" wherever used in this Act shall be construed to refer to 
any Indian tribe, organized bond, pueblo, or the Indians residing on one reser- 
vation. The words "adult Indians" wherever used in this Act shqil be construed 
to refer to Indians who have attained the age of twenty-one years. 

Approved, June 18, 1934. 
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IN DIAN PRAY ER 
The foHowing prayer VMS translated from the Indi^ 

^ ANNA PIEHL 
and was presented at an opening exercise oi' an^ 
American Legion Auxiliary Department Convention. 

Great Spirit, yoo have been always. 

Before you notfiing Has been. 

There is no one to pro/ to but you. 

The Star Nations all over the heavens are yours. 

The grass and the streams are yours and yours are all the people 

who walk the earth. 

You are older than all need, older than all pain and prayer. 
Great Spirit, all over world the hearts of men qre alike. 
By your mercy they have come up out of the earth. 
By your mercy give them faith that they may face the winds of 
their years and wcJk the good road to the day of quiet. 

Fill our people with your ligh^'. , j 

Give all the people of the earth the way to understand and 
the eyes to see. . 
May there be no tomahawks of wor, no battle grounds. ^ 
Teach us to walk the good earth as brothers to all who live. 
Help us, Great Spirit, for without you, we are nothing. 

Amen. 
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A PEDAGOGUE^S PROBLEMS 



A fellow who has been pondering the teaching profession 
and other things comes up with this fxjraphrase of "Six- 
teen Tons," - Origin unknown . 

Some say that teachers are made of steeF; 
Their minds can think but their Mie 
Iron and sieel and hickory tea. 
Frowns and gripes from nine to three. 

You tecch six fuK hours and what do you gat? 
Another day older and deeper in debt. 
You pay your dues in this and that 
Then for 29 days your billfoId^s fJat, 

I got up one morning/ it was cloudy and qooI; 
I picked up my register i^^^c?<Kl f^^ school; 
I wrote 44 nomes in the hon^^ to%s{^ roll 
And the principal said, "Well; ble^ my soul." 

I got 44 kids and 32 seats; 

T\wenty-eight toIkSng while 16 sfeep, 

I can hardiy get "em aHJn through the door. 

If ! don't watch out, they'If send me more. 

The fast beH rings and I start for the door; 
My head's a-nnging and my feet are sore; 
I taught six full hours, my day is made; 
But I still have d hundred papers to grade. 

You teach six fuFI hours and whot do you get? 
Another day older and deeper in debt. 
VU go to St. Peter, but I just can't stay 
I gotta come back for the PTA. 
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RETRIBUTION 



If you hold your nose to f he grmekfone rough 

and you hold it down there long enough 
You will soon forget there Is «uch a thing 
As the brooks that babble and birds that sing. 
These three things wifl your world compose 
JUS T YOU AND THE ST0N6 ANP YOUR 
DARNED O IP NQSE4 



Contributed by: 

Miss Suzanne Simrrons 
Stewart, Nevada 
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For 0 better understanding of Indton philosophy and culture 
>>gi vvoufd tike to present the fof tewing; 



PLAYLETS 

Cynthto M; Efson 

MOHAVE 

QueSt Spirit of Mohove, !ook into the Past — wfjat do you see? 

Ans, 1 see the beginning» The ground is wett Matavilya and Mastamho 

are bringing the birds, and the deer, and the turtle/ and the PeopFe; 

Now, 1 am here; I see the land ond the red water and the people on 

ihe land, 

Ques* Spirit of Mohave, whet else do you see? 

Ans. I See a house owned by the Greot White Father with books and boys 
and girls and a teachert And I see o boy on a horser Now I see a 
men and a rope and the rope is on tho boy ~ and the man is with 
the boy and the horse^ - - - Now I see the boy with the books and 
he sits with other boys, but his heart ts not with the books. His eyes 
and his heart are with his horse. Now ~ he is gone! 

QueSf Spirit of Mohave ~ now what do you see? 

Ans, The boy has come back^ A bigger house of the Great White Father 
and the boy is there. No horse no rope — just boys and girls. 
Boy is talf — he runs — • his eyes ore on books — he stays Now, 
he is gone, , 
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/ybhave (cont'd) (Efson) ' . . 

Ques. Spirit of Mohcsve, what now do you see? 

Ans • „ ^. Boy,: is novy^yeryialf/ hej;^ jks^^ the snowi hej s_ 



very wise/ he speaks to his people on the land; they listen weHv:^^^^^^^^ 

He goes to the city to bigger house of the Great White Father -r*. 

bigger people ~ bigger booksi many bcwks " he taf^^ 

his own peopFe. By his side good woman who helps Kim 

peopF^t He tells of his own songs, of his own home, of his own ^^^^ v - 

horse, and of the rope« 

Boy is now good man: his spirit is good — woman is good woman— • 
her spirit is good— - Pete and Agnes ore good spirits of M^hava^^^^^^^^^^^^ : 
spirit world* Spirit of the Post Will always see them; Spirit of 
the Future will come back for themi It is good to be so. 

******* 

HAVASUPAI 

( Child has returned from walk ) 
Little Child, little Child, what did you see? 

Child: I saw a Great Water. Two very large stones beside, so very, very 

high. What did I see? 
Ans. The Cotaract Canyon you saw. Very large stones are the Prince 

and the Princess. When these stones go down -- if ever— you and 

I will go away as the twig is moved down the stream, 
little Cbild, what else you see? 

Child A high mud mound and higli square of stone end wood. What did I 



Ans. High mud mounds ore our hc^on homes -- anient as we — the squares are 
the new homes which followed Great Woter in 191 1 . . Great Water took many homes 

away.',-- "■• ■ 

Little Child, what else did you see? 

Child: Some horses and people. A man on a horse with a sack full of papers. 

Old womon, what did \ see? 
Ans. One is good man who brings us thoughts from pur friends. He brings ; 

books with pictures - pretty things to buy and to use. Other horses 

bring people who come to our beautiforpeaceful valley. High water, 

great stones, green gross put peace in their hearts. 
Little Child, what eke did you see? 

Child Dancing, talking, eating, many horses and wagons and people and 
round things. What did I see? 

Ans. Festival of the Peach you saw, little child, where I danced in the 
time that is gone. For the water from the clouds and for ffe food 
for tomorrow they will ask — and ihey thank for the good thot they 
hove. With our neighbors we shore, and fun is for oil. 

Little Child, what else did you see 7 

Child The house that wos empty - be'ore, it was full. What did I see? 
Ans. Empty is house because 0 spirit hos gone. VValt -- full again 

shell be. 

Now, I am tired — let us rest. 



* * * * * * * 
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PAiUTE 



Ques. Old woman, why Is your head so low? 

And why in your face do the wrinkles grow^ . . 
An3, Years have been many; children have been inany; baskets have been 

heavy; earth has been dry? traps hove been long; food has been far. 

My back has been weory and my feet hove been sore. 
Ques. Old woman, old woman, shall 1 be so? 
Ans. You stay with the books and your back shall not bend ~ 

You listen to the good and the ev5f shall flee. 

You learn in the way the White Father shall say. 

Your life shall be Jong and your heart shall be gay. 

You shall ride in a wagon no horse will be there. 

You shall hear many voices — OS if coming through air, 
■ You shall hove talking leaves - they will tell you of truth. 

My life has been lived — you ar» In youth. 

My spirit is tired; it wilt help me lo hear 

The songs of my people - speak to my ear of the earthquake. 

Child reads THE EARTHQUAKE 

In that land, that rocky lond, 

That glittering land. 
For away, far away; 
Tha mountain was shaken with pain, 
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Paiete (cont'd) 



Ques, Of the storm — 

STORM 

On the peak of the mountain 
The eagle Is dondng. 
The tempest is rooring. 

At morn the eagle wiff cry 

On the farther shore of the hJfIs, 

And a roinbow wlff be in the sky. 

Old Woman It is good my ^plr't is ot peace. 
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